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THE FUTURE OF THE TORY PARTY. 


I.—A Puea For PROGRESSION. 


At the moment at which I write, the orators and journals of the 
Unionist Party are mainly occupied in twitting their opponents 
with the want of cohesion apparent amongst their followers, and 
in predicting for them a speedy dissolution, owing to the reciprocal 
destructiveness of their incongruous elements. Far be it from 
me to say that the Unionist Party is in a similar plight. Perhaps, 
however, it is worth while for us to reflect in this period of com- 
parative calm how far our own Party is coherent—how far it may be 
relied upon for consistent progress towards a common aim in future. 

It has been a favourite theme of many platform orators on the 
Unionist side during the past conflict to represent their own forces 
as absolutely solid and united in their opposition to the enemy. 
So far as one question is concerned—the Separation of Ireland 
from England—this is undoubtedly so; but I fear that it is by no 
means the truth if one descends below the surface of the late 
political struggle, and inquires more closely into the attitude of the 
various sections of the Party upon social and domestic matters. 
These were, nominally, in the background; really, in the van of 
the late contest; and I fear me that much of our late defeat was due 
to silent protest and secret division amongst the members of the 
Tory Party on such questions. I was told before the late General 
Election began, by one who is well informed as to the attitude of 
what I may call the Ultramarine section of the Party, that they 
had regarded almost all the acts of Lord Salisbury’s Government 
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with more than secret aversion ; that they accepted that Govern- 
ment merely as a pis aller, and would not stir a tinger in future to 
secure its return to power. Since the Election I have heard of many 
cases of defection or abstention from the polls on the part of 
members of this section of the Party, which has led me to believe 
that the foreboding of my informant was true. Surely, then, it 
behoves us, while we have a short breathing time, to reckon our 
forces and face the problems of the future, and make up our minds 
whether we propose to continue, or perhaps improve upon, the 
frankly democratic policy of the late Government, and draw closer 
the bonds which knit us to our Liberal-Unionist allies, or whether 
we intend to take a stand upon a platform of pure negation in 
order to conciliate the more fossilized section of our supporters. 

It is a matter for serious reflection for the Party that the class 
which by its adhesion gives to that Party its real importance in the 
country has practically no voice in its management or in the shaping 
of its destinies. It is the middle class (ranking in that term all 
who are obliged to work for their living, from professional men down 
to the superior artisan) who are the backbone of the Unionist 
Party. They do all the voluntary work in connection with the 
organization of the Party. They provide all the speakers, whether 
at election times or not. They found and manage the clubs, look 
after the registration, and, in short, do all the real work of the 
Party. Moreover, they are indubitably the most highly educated, 
thrifty, and broad-minded section of the community. They know 
more about the history of their country and its dependencies and 
their wants and aspirations than any other class. They are firmly 
attached to certain main outlines of political principle; and yet 
within those limits are willing to welcome any rational improve- 
ment. In short, they are the pick of the country. Their 
adhesion was the making of the Liberal Party of former days ; 
and is the mainstay of the Unionist Party now. And yet their 
practical power in the councils of the Party is absolutely nothing. 
There probably never was a time when the real power in the Party 
was so much in aristocratic, or rather in plutocratic, hands. Is there 
a good seat in Parliament vacant, the only question asked of a 
Tory candidate is, ‘‘ What will he spend?” Is there a minor 
office vacant in the Government, the only question is which Peer’s 
son or relation should be preferred. Thus it comes to pass that 
those who are supposed to represent the Party in the eyes of the 
country, instead of being two-thirds commercial men, engineers, 
lawyers, doctors, soldiers, sailors, railway managers, schoolmasters, 
and the like, become day by day more entirely drawn from the 
ranks of the peerage, or those who hope some day to be included 
in that august body. Of course, the ostensible leaders of the Party 
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are of necessity brought into contact more or less with men of the 
middle class, and are obliged to listen occasionally to the expression 
of their opinions. But there is no real sympathy between them. 
They live their daily life in a different sphere. Every one knows 
that a man’s real sentiments are derived—not from the books he 
reads and the speeches he hears, but—from the common standard 
of opinion of those with whom he associates daily. Howsoever well- 
informed and independent he may be when he first enters on 
political life, sooner or later he is slowly moulded by the pressure 
of the opinion of his own class. Though we have men of the 
highest birth and also of the highest ability and public spirit 
amongst those who have just resigned office, still I feel sure that 
they would be the first to confess that the opinion of a man of 
their own set, moving in the same social sphere as themselves, 
uttering the same shibboleths, swayed by the same prejudices, 
would have far more real weight with them than the opinion of a 
middle-class man, were he as wise as Solon and as eloquent as 
Demosthenes. 

How, then, is it that the late Government were enabled to do so 
much excellent work? By the pressure put upon them by the 
Liberal-Unionists. The Liberal-Unionists represent a great deal 
more than a mere patriotic section of the old Liberal Party. With 
a few notable aristocratic exceptions, they represent educated 
middle-class opinion, whether it be found in the old Liberal Party 
or in the ordinary adherents of the Tory Party. They, and they 
alone, by sheer force of ability, and by their pre-eminent position as 
public men (won not as Unionists but as Liberals—for, indeed, as 
Tories they would never have achieved it), have been enabled to 
give articulate expression to the wishes—not only of their own 
followers, but—of the many thousands of gifted catholic and 
patriotic middle-class men, who have now for many years given 
their support to the Tory Party. Of this class they have the full 
confidence. Far otherwise is it with the Ultramarines. It is no 
secret that many of the old-fashioned upper-class Tories have 
done nothing for some years past but go to and fro reviling the 
Birmingham Party and all their works, and it has been only the 
fear of a worse fate befalling them that has prevented them from 
breaking out into open hostility. They have had their revenge at 
the polls, however,—to the great loss of the country. It would be 
profitable for the Schnadhorst of the Tory Party to inquire into the 
ins and outs of recent elections such as that in Kast Wilts, where 
Mr. W. H. Long, an ideal county candidate, polled fewer votes than 
in 1885 ; and to try and find out who were the absentees. 

What is to happen in the future ? Are we to have aristocratic and 
plutocratic leaders and representatives driven forward on a rational 
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course by a nominally independent section of the Liberal Party, 
which is really representative of all that is best in the Tory Party 
itself? Or are we to face the issue fairly, confess than an 
attitude of pure negation is no longer possible, insist that those 
who do all the work of the Party shall have the preponderant voice 
in its direction, and leave the Ultramarine section to do their 
worst? Their worst would not be serious. For years they have 
been the despair of every energetic person in the Party—apathetic 
to a degree almost incredible, quick to wrath, easily affronted, 
expecting all the highest seats in the synagogues, and the saluta- 
tions in the market-place, without any corresponding exertion on 
their own part—eloquent enough in post-prandial abuse of Radicals 
in the smoking-room, but dumb as dogs in the presence of the 
smallest public audience. And yet these are the men who for the 
most part have everything to lose by the new Socialism, while the 
middle-class men, who fight their battles for them, would thrive 
none the less if the social millennium were to arrive to-morrow.’ 

There are many things for which we have good cause tc be 
grateful to the Government of the last six years; but for nothing 
more than the alliance between the Tories and the Liberal- 
Unionists. If there is to be a Right Party formed in the future, 
as I anticipate, at least we have seen the possibility of a Centre 
Party which should receive the fullest support in the country at 
large. Itis no small thing that the active and energetic spirits 
who headed the revolt of the middle class against Gladstonism 
should have been brought by necessity into close union with the 
best men that the aristocratic party has produced for many years 
—that they should each have learned to respect even the pre- 
judices of the other, and to study the points of agreement between 
them rather than those of disagreement. In this we have, let us 
hope, the assurance of a lasting union in the future. But if such 
union is to be lasting, not only must the facts as to the present 
composition of the Tory Party be faced, but, as I have said, the 
Party must be prepared to follow its wiser and more energetic 
members, and, if necessary, to leave the others behind. 

The Irish Question cannot remain unsolved for ever. Probably 
before many months are over the Gladstonians, who now stand 
bereft of leaders, will begin to angle for the Liberal-Unionists, and 
try to tempt them from their lair by cunningly chosen baits, which 
they think that they will not dare refuse, and which the genuine 
Tory will not swallow. It is therefore of the utmost importance 
that the Party should—not relapse into apathy now that it is in 
opposition, but—try, in conjunction with the Liberal-Unionists, to 
come to some understanding upon possible questions of discord, 
so that there may be no rift in the friendship between us. 
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Roughly speaking, one might perhaps describe the political creed 
of the educated middle class somewhat as follows.—They are 
devotedly loyal to the Crown, and attached to our present system 
of the two Houses of Commons and Peers. Many of them would 
welcome some reform in the constitution of the latter House, but 
only with a view to strengthening it and enabling it the better to 
check hasty legislation proceeding from inconsiderate popular 
impulse. They attach the greatest importance to the fearless 
administration of the law and the maintenance of order, and at 
the same time resent the interference of legislation with the 
natural evolution of social matters save under the gravest con- 
siderations of public convenience and safety. They would preserve 
intact the rights of property, as they would preserve every legal 
right ; but at the same time they are alive to the fact that rights of 
property exist for the benefit of the community, and not the 
community for the benefit of rights of property. In cases, there- 
fore, where it can be showa that rights of property conflict with 
the paramount well-being of society they are willing enough to 
modify them, “‘ though it be to their own hindrance.” They are 
for the most part very religious people; but at the same time 
they are anxious to accept any reasonable modification of existing 
religious privileges which, without diminishing the power of 
Christianity in the country, would remove the terrible jealousies 
that now distract and divide Christians. Last, but not least, they 
are convinced of the necessity of a firm attitude in our foreign 
relations, and of the extension and development of the prestige and 
power of England abroad by all legitimate means. 

This outline of their confession of faith seems quite Gladstonian 
in its vagueness, and yet 1 believe that it is fairly accurate. To 
deal by way of illustration with one group of social questions which 
affect us closely in London : I believe that most of them would be 
quite prepared to accept one municipality for the whole of London, 
if due provision were made for the maintenance of adequate state 
by the chief officer thereof, and for the rational expenditure of its 
funded revenues. I do not think that the principle of “‘ betterment ”’ 
would find many opponents among them, if they were assured that 
it would be skilfully and impartially administered. There are 
many of them who think (in common, I believe, with many Tory 
ecclesiastics) that, instead of our present rivalry of Board and 
Voluntary schools, it would be far more satisfactory to have exclu- 
sively secular popularly-controlled education on week days, and 
that the energy and funds now devoted to the Voluntary schools 
should be employed in the improvement of denominational Sunday 
schools. Disestablishment of the Church (if carried out on such 
a reasonable basis as not to cripple the work of the Church and 
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impair her usefulness) would not meet with so much opposition as 
might be expected, even, I believe, from prelates and high ecclesias- 
tics. Leasehold enfranchisement, the throwing of all newly-imposed 
rates upon the landlords, and even a progressive income-tax, have 
many adherents amongst their ranks. On the other hand, the 
control of the police by the municipality, the payment of mem- 
bers, and any measure which would tend to diminish the security 
of life and property, or to lower the standard of our public men, 
would, I believe, meet with the most uncompromising hostility. 

We have only to look at the last County Council Election to see 
that many of the items of the Progressive London Programme do 
really commend themselves to the bulk of the London Tory middle- 
class. The real secret of the ridiculous defeat of the Moderates 
was that many Tories abstained from voting because they did 
not like to vote against the Moderate candidates, and yet in their 
hearts wished the Progressives to win. 

At any rate, whether I am right or not in my views as to the 
particular measures which would obtain the general support of the 
middle class, I am confident, from some experience of that class, 
that a large number of proposals which it has been the fashion of 
our Press and of some of our Leaders to decry as Revolutionary 
would really be received with favour by many of the best men 
amongst our supporters. There could be no difficulty, if proper 
means were taken to ascertain men’s opinions upon such matters, 
in putting forward a policy which would commend itself generally 
to the Liberal-Unionists and the bulk of the Tories, and which 
would at least have the advantage of being frank and straightfor- 
ward—not creeping tentatively forward on a democratic path, 
trembling at every sound, but fearlessly accepting the wants of 
the time, and adapting our institutions and laws to their fulfilment, 
as it has always been the pride of this country to do. 

Toryism and Conservatism have never, in the practice or the 
teaching of its best exponents, been synonymous with negation or 
rigidity. On the contrary, they represent the policy of free evolu- 
tion. As the first great Council of the nation has developed into 
our present Constitution, without break of apparent continuity or 
change of outward form, so it is the truest Conservatism to stimu- 
late and adapt the old creeds and the old habits of life to the 
altered circumstances of the age—preserving the tradition, form, 
and genius of all that is good in the past, but not timorous of 
natural development. 

Surely, if we as a Party look at the future of politics from this 
standpoint, there should be no difficulty in creating a combination 
of parties which should insure both stability and progress for many 
a year tocome. And if the more unbending spirits amongst us 
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still refuse to throw in their lot with the more well-informed and 
progressive, be the latter of the middle class or of those of the 
upper who have inhaled the spirit of the age (and, thank God, they 
are many)—if they will remain behind babbling of the sacred 
rights of property, we can only say of them, as the Stoics said of 
the man who tried to resist the slowly but surely revolving wheel 
of Destiny, that if they refuse to follow evil will be their days, and 
they will have to follow all the same. 


Francis R. Y. Rapcuirre. 


Il.—A Pura Aaatnst ‘* PRoGREssION.”’ 


Even if one could acquiesce in the assumption that all Tories 
think that the main duty of their Party is to be in office, one 
could not agree with Mr. Radcliffe unreservedly. The instinct of 
the people who distrusted the Greeks even when the Greeks were 
bringing gifts is prevalent in our own Realm. It is not without 
justification. The Tories are not the Party which naturally 
initiates great reforms. The classes to which great reforms are 
agreeable distrust the Tory Party when it proposes them. They 
feel that the readiness of the Tories to oblige is caused less by a 
love of ‘‘ progress’ than by a love of something which the particular 
measures of “‘ progress”’ are to leave unscathed. They are right. 
There is not a single great Reform at the instance of the Tory 
Party which does not justify their suspicion. When we joined 
with the Radical Party in extending Household Enfranchisement 
to the counties, our real purpose was to prevent a wider change, a 
change in which the useful privileges of the Lords might possibly 
have been impaired. When we abolished Patronage in the Church 
of Scotland, we were seeking to conciliate people who, if we had been 
unwilling to make that concession, might have striven to abolish 
the Church itself. When we sought to popularise Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland, we hoped to appease the Irishmen who had been 
clamouring for aseparate Parliament. The Acts which established 
County Councils and Free Education were less the outcome of any 
Tories’ dissatisfaction with the systems which they reformed than 
of all Tories’ anxiety to persuade the masses that our Party was 
not bigoted, and that they should not turn it out of office unless 
they wished the Separatists to triumph. It would be possible to 
give every other great Conservative Reform a rightful place in the 
category of measures which were really hostages to fortune. 

In saying this, I do not mean to imply that the measures were 
such as should not have been undertaken. Some of their results 
may have been bad; but they have not done much harm on the 
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whole, and it is not absurd to suppose that they did much good in 
so far as they added to the popularity of the Tory Party. It is 
necessary to remember that statesmen stand towards the electorate 
in a relation different from that in which a class of students stand 
towards an examiner in mathematics. The students are sent down 
if they make a mistake ; statesmen are liable to be turned out if 
they persist in refusing to make one. In a democracy, in short, 
the art of statesmanship in domestic affairs is an art in which 
doing something not quite good that good may come necessarily 
plays a part. It can never be based upon an exact science; for 
the material with which it works is the mind of a whole people, 
which is constantly subject to ignorance and caprice. The 
most conscientious Tory leader, then, is sometimes obliged, for 
the sake of a great cause, to support, or even to promote, a 
measure in which, by itself, he has little or no belief. He is 
justified in this act if the measure is one which, whilst it pleases 
the masses, is not likely to work any injustice. That consideration 
is applicable to the episodes which I have mentioned, and to 
most other similar episodes brought about by Tory statesman- 
ship. The tactical purposes which conditioned them were not 
fraught with injustice to any person or to any class. 

Thus far I am at one with Mr. Radcliffe ; but itis not possible to 
go farther. He forgets, in his enthusiasm, that the Tory Party is 
not naturally the Party of Progress, and that the purpose with 
which it promotes ‘‘ progressive ’’ measures will always be regarded 
with suspicion rather than with gratitude. Our democracy is ill- 
informed and capricious; but it is perfectly well aware that when 
a ‘‘ progressive’ measure has been proposed by our own Party 
the Radical Party will always be found ready to “ go one better.” It 
always feels that Tory essays in Radical legislation are attempts to 
compound with its angrier passions; and, as in the case of the 
Administration which was brought to an end recently, it never 
shows any gratitude for the ‘‘ generous” legislation of the Tory 
Party. 

These facts, if he had remembered them, would perhaps have 
made Mr. Radcliffe modify his proposition. Our Party may 
conduct its business on very “‘ progressive” lines; but there will 
always be a Party more “ progressive ”’ still. 

That, however, is not chief of the considerations which impel 
me to dissent from Mr. Radcliffe. The fact that we cannot 
outbid the Radicals is less important than the fact that we must 
not make any attempt to do so. To promote progress is not the 
proper function of the Tory Party. The proper function of that 
Party is to see that the measures of progress promoted by the other 
Party shall as far as possible embody the principles of true 
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political science. It must use every means to prevent those 
measures from being assaults upon liberty and property. Occa- 
sionally, as when Mr. Disraeli was able to condemn Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Administration for having “harassed every industry and 
menaced every trade,” the country will be sick of Radical “‘ progress,” 
and will arrange for a period of rest by calling the Tories into office. 
That is well. To be in place and power is gratifying, and it is 
only natural that we should seek the privilege. We must endeavour 
to realize, however, that place and power may be purchased at a 
price too high. They would be so in the event of our regaining 
and retaining office by virtue of having adopted the policy re- 
commended by Mr. Radcliffe. Almost every item in his programme 
is a proposal to violate liberty or to violate property. He would 
have us adopt ‘the principle of betterment.” He would, that 
is to say, support a proposal that the community should con- 
fiscate any increase in the value of a property attributable to some 
cause apart from the efforts of the owner to improve the value. 
Thus, the increase in the value of the property on the north side 
of Holywell Street which would be caused by removal of the build- 
ings between the Strand and that street would go to the London 
County Council, not to the owners or to the occupiers of the houses 
and shops the value of which had been improved. The plausibility 
of the “ principle of betterment ”’ will not stand the test of scientific 
reflection. In purchasing land or a house a man purchases also 
the chance of its rising in value from every conceivable cause, just 
as he undertakes the risk of its decreasing in value from any lawful 
cause; and for the State or a community to confiscate the 
chance of increment, without insuring the man against the possi- 
bility of decrement, would be manifestly unjust. The State or a 
community is no more entitled to seize the increase in value of a 
property which has been bettered by adventitious circumstances 
than it is entitled to seize the added revenues of a florist who may 
have prospered unexpectedly by the sudden vogue of the green 
carnation. 

Mr. Radcliffe’s proposals about school endowments and the 
endowments of the Established Church are open to similar objec- 
tion. They are proposals which involve at once a prospective 
curtailment of the liberty of men to do what they please with their 
own money and a prospective robbery of other men of the good 
fortune which that liberty has brought them. These proposals, and 
the proposal about betterment, are unsound enough; but the strength 
of the true Tory objection to the Progressive Policy, of which they 
are parts, will be more clearly realized in a consideration of the less 
drastic proposals which follow them in Mr. Radcliffe’s programme. 
Mr. Radcliffe would ‘‘ throw all newly-imposed rates upon the land- 
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lords’; and he would support an Act establishing a ‘‘ progressive 
income-tax.” If the real meaning of those proposals were clearly 
seen, the most “‘ progressive’’ of modern Conservatives would hesitate 
before making them, and certainly there is not a Liberal living in 
the spirit of the race which freed the slaves who sould regard them 
with anything but uncompromising hostility. To put all newly- 
imposed rates upon the landlords, or to establish a ‘‘ progressive 
income-tax,” would be to charge certain persons for the privilege 
of living in England. Viewing the matter in another way, we 
should say that it would be making those persons labour for the 
benefit of other persons. The other persons, it is true, are a 
community, or the State, and no man in particular can be held 
responsible for the acts of a community, or for those of the State; but 
that does not affect the point I wish to make, which is that to tax 
any class more heavily than any other is to re-establish slavery. 
The state which does this will be doing on a large scale what the 
slave-owning ancestors of Mr. Gladstone did on a small one, and 
the Englishmen of to-day who support the State policy will be false 
to the principle of freedom which was the especial glory of their 
fathers. 

** Progress ” of the kind wherewith Mr. Radcliffe would have the 
Tory Party endeavour to out-Herod the Radicals is retrogression. 
If he had proposed to abolish the police and to bring about a 
Restoration of Robinhood, he would not have been proposing such 
a putting back of the clock of civilization as that which is involved 
in the programme under review. The deposal of the Home 
Secretary to make way for the benevolent highwayman, or the 
licensing of the Jolly Roger to the end that there should be no too 
rich merchandise under the protection of the Union Jack, would 
be more dramatic, more picturesque, than the “ reforms” which 
Progressive Conservatives are ready to support; but it would not 
be more reactionary, and it would be less fraught with injustice. 
Men can defend their properties against robbers haunting the 
highroads of the land or of the sea; indeed, to defend their 
properties is as clearly a natural obligation upon them, as members 
of society, as to acquire property, in establishment of their right 
to live and to multiply, which involves the duty of acquiring the 
means of life, is an obligation upon them as individuals ; but men 
cannot defend themselves and their properties, cannot fulfil the 
natural obligation to which I have adverted, when the aggression 
to which liberty and property are constantly liable is at the 
instance of the State, instead of at that of individual enemies. 

Notwithstanding the many cogent criticisms to which Socialism 
has been subjected, the country does not seem to realize either 
what these proposed measures of ‘ progress”’ really are or what 
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the consequences of them would be. The average man has a con- 
fused understanding of politics. Although he modestly knows 
that he himself is not omniscient, and that his neighbour is no 
wiser than he, he has been gradually assuming that the State is 
omniscient, and of good intent, as well omnipotent, and that it can 
do no wrong. He does not perceive that the State is only a multi- . 
tude of persons just like himself, and that its decrees are sure to 
be merely the embodiment of feelings such as his own, which 
he knows to be untrustworthy. Thus, with the best intentions, he 
is apt to sanction conduct at the instance of the State against 
which he would rebel if it were at the instance of individual men. 
He does not see that Socialism, the polity which Mr. Radcliffe 
advocates, would be Slavery, and that its results would be as bad 
as those against which the soul of his great-grandfather revolted. 
He does not see that men are none the less slaves because it 
is a whole community, instead of individual men, for whose 
enrichment they are labouring. He does not see that, even as 
the negroes were degraded by being slaves of individual men, the 
persons whom it is now proposed to make slaves of the State will 
be degraded too. Nevertheless, the policy which he seems ready 
to support really means the re-introduction of slavery, and the 
results of the New Slavery will be akin to the results of the old. 
It is as clearly true now as it ever was that, by making it impos- 
sible for their natural capacities to develop, slavery degrades men. 
Even as the negroes under Slavery never worked more than they 
were obliged to, and thus never helped on the progress of humanity, 
the Englishmen of the new day, the day of Socialism, will gradually 
cease to use the capabilities in developing which they enriched 
themselves and helped on our civilization. In the period of the 
progressive income-tax, and of the putting of all new yates on 
property in land, men will slowly but surely sicken of their toil, 
for it is not in the nature of men to toil for task-masters as they 
toil for themselves. Thus, enterprise will languish; arts and 
crafts will become perfunctory; progress will be arrested; the 
pride of life and the joy of effort will disappear ; the people, who 
will not cease to multiply, will become dull, wretched, and largely 
destitute. 

Mr. Radcliffe, of course, thinks that between the Old Slavery and 
the New there isa difference of which I have taken no note. He will 
say that, whilst the slaves of old were an inferior race, the slaves of 
the new day will be the superior members of our race, the strong and 
the rich. That is a difference; but it is a difference which tells against 
his case. The inferiority of the negroes lent some justification to 
the Old Slavery : it was possible to hold that they would not work, 
that they would do nothing for the benefit of humanity, unless 
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they were under the direction of men of a superior race. The 
superiority of the classes in our country to the masses for whose 
benefit Socialism would enslave them adds cogency to my protest 
against the policy which Mr. Radcliffe champions. If the slavery 
of the old time, which was established and maintained by 
superiority of mind, was monstrous, the slavery of the new day, 
which is to be established by superiority of the brute votes of 
inferior men, will be more monstrous still. It will be a much 
greater outrage against nature and the natural dignity of man. At 
the worst, the Old Slavery prevented an inferior race from develop- 
ing. The New Slavery will establish a tyranny of the inferior classes 
of Englishmen over the classes to whose superior character and 
talents England owes her pre-eminence in civilization. It will be a 
blind, irrational destruction of the very forces to which our country 
owes all the progress which she has already achieved. The 
** Progressives’ may go on triumphing over that part of the forces 
arrayed against them which their intelligences, dulled by ignorant 
passions and worse ambitions, see. They may acquire complete 
control of the government of London, and put the ‘principle of 
betterment” in force; they may ‘“‘sweep the country” at a 
General Election, and establish a system of Socialism even more 
comprehensive than that which Mr. Radcliffe has foreshadowed. 
The forces which their intelligences see, however, are not all. 
They will have to reckon with more than the ‘‘ Moderates” of 
London and the Tories of the old school throughout the country. 
When they have routed the Moderates and the Tories they will be 
opposed by Nature, the unchangeable laws which govern the lives 
of men; and that is a force against which their wildest enthusiasm 
will be of no avail. They will have triumphed over wealth and 
intelligence only to find that they, the Progressives, have put an 
end to Progress, and that perseverance with their policy will mean 
appalling aggravation of all the evils which that policy was designed 
to remove. 

Perhaps it is too late to hope that the Progressives proper will 
pause in their wild career. They have reached that stage of 
achievement when the vanity of men as a Party is so much 
involved that they will not heed the truth even when they see it 
and foresee the consequences of their error. We may take it for 
granted, then, that the Progressives proper will go on determinedly. 
On the other hand, it is not a moment too soon to express the hope 
that Mr. Radcliffe and all other Tories will resist the temptation to 
emulate these zealous gentlemen. The temptation is quite in- 
telligible. Those who feel it are victims of an abstract sympathy 
with suffering humanity from which certain remarkable confusions 
of thought arise. We have seen how it causes good Tories to think 
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that they are delivering wise counsels to their Party when they are 
urging it to abandon its elementary principles. What Mr. 
Radcliffe really proposes is, to begin with, that we should 
endeavour to defeat the Radicals by delivering a stronger attack 
upon our own cause than our foes have been able to formulate. 
If the Tories at large accepted his counsels, we should have, 
instead of a Radical Party and a Tory Party, two Radical Parties 
competing with each other in reaction ; and each would be striving, 
not for the good of the nation, but for mere partisan triumph. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Radcliffe and other ‘‘ Progressive Con- 
servatives”’ will realize that this would be exceedingly harmful. 
In all civilized communities men naturally fall into two groups, 
the Conservative and the Radical ; and it is in the outcome of the 
constant opposition of the movements which those groups con- 
dition that genuine progress, the development of true civiliza- 
tion, is found. It is of less importance to the Realm that 
either Party should be much in power than that both Parties 
should be constantly true to their natures. This is always the 
case; but it is the case with especial clearness at this moment, 
when, through the efforts of the old Liberal Party, the liberty of the 
subject has been so thoroughly established that there is practically . 
no grievance unredressed, no disability to be removed. The 
function of the Tory Party, which is the party of reason, as 
distinct from the party of irrational emotions, is to defend the 
principles which have been established in the result of centuries 
of conflict between the Party of privilege and the Party which 
sought to vindicate the natural rights of man. This function 
is often most vigorously and most wholesomely at work when the 
Tory Party is m Opposition ; for when we are in Power we are apt, 
being mortal, to think that the chief end of man is to remain 
there, and to adopt improper means to triumph in that error. 

Our Progressive Tory empiricists, however, do more than con- 
found the teleology of politics. The abstract and unreasoning 
sympathy with suffering humanity which they share with the 
ordinary Radical leads them into certain errors, errors in matters 
of the simplest calculation, so startling that one is obliged to 
wonder whether the faculty of reason is not in endemic decay. 
Observe the extraordinary tangle of the feelings and the notions 
which are involved in the very proposal of the Socialist policy. 
That policy arises from an intense compassion caused by men’s 
observing wealth and destitution side by side. Instantly it is 
taken for granted that if the riches are not the cause of the 
destitution they ought at least to become the means of redeeming 
the destitute. The compassionate observers see no efforts on the 
part of the rich, although they are innumerable, to abate the 
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misery of the weak, which is less prevalent now than it ever was. 
Society at large, they think, is heedless, inhumane. Accordingly, 
it must be forced to become philanthropic. The State must under- 
take those philanthropic duties which the compassionate men 
assume society to be neglecting. Here, indeed, we have an 
astonishing confusion of mind. The fact that society at large and 
the State are the same body of men and women passes quite 
unnoticed. It is assumed that the two are separate bodies, each 
with a distinct character and an independent power; and that the 
one can be coerced, or persuaded, by the other, into discharging 
certain humane duties. In this assumption, the compassionate 
empiricist no sooner formulates a working belief than he contradicts 
it. His belief in the beneficence of the State belies his belief in the 
maleficence of society; for it is only through the vote of society 
that the State can be brought to adopt the Socialist policy, and, 
by his enthusiastic certitude that the vote of society, the flowing 
tide of politics, is with him, he is repudiating the very proposition 
from which he starts, the proposition that society is essentially 
inhumane, and can be regenerated by force alone. He would see 
it to be hopeless to formulate ‘‘ progressive”’ policies if he really 
believed society to be as inhumane as he fancies he believes it to 
be ; he must really have unbounded confidence in the very society 
which he fancies he hates for its inhumanity, when he is certain that 
it will adopt the Progressive principles. This, surely, is not the 
man from whom the Tory Party should seek inspiration. He is 
typical of the class whose errors of judgment it is the function of 
Toryism to neutralize. He is the fanatic, the demagogue, the 
hero of potential revolution, the menace to social and political 
sanity. 

Then, even as it is clear that the Tory Party of the Future will not 
be a Tory Party at all if it is a party of Progressives, it is obvious 
that there must be no attempt to pack its councils with representa- 
tives of any particular class of society. Mr. Radcliffe’s reflections 
on this point must, I think, be immature. In these times it is 
impossible to exclude from the Tory councils any man who should 
naturally have a place in them. Mr. Radcliffe need not fear that 
the aristocrats will keep the capable men of the middle-class in 
subjection. They never have done so, and never will do so. 
Toryism is an expression of principle inherent in the nature of 
society. The Tory Party is infinitely greater than any class, and 
the nature of things constantly ordains that its constitution shall 
be exactly what it should be. To speak of it as suppressing any 
man fitted to share in its counsels is as absurd as to think of a 
planet keeping its satellites at a distance. 

The Tory Party of the Future is in no particular need of our 
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consideration ; but, if we must think of what it is to be like, it is well 
that we should go to the heart of the subject and perceive what 
Nature means Toryism to be. In every domain of life, Nature 
works with a positive force and a negative. In the domain with 
which sociology deals the positive force lies in the men whose 
social instincts make them Radicals, politicians with an affinity 
for change; the negative force lies in the men whose social 
instincts make them Conservatives, politicians with an affinity 
for order. Clearly, then, the natural function of the Tory Party, 
the party of negative force, is to prevent the Radical Party, the 
party of initiative force, from using power wrongly. We are not 
meant to be constantly, or even usually, in Power ourselves. An 
endeavour to be so by means of any Progressive Policy would be 
only in appearance an endeavour to vanquish Radicalism. It 
would be really an endeavour to vanquish Nature. 


An Oup-ScHoot Tory. 
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SOCIETY IN ANCIENT VENICE. 


Tue old Venetians were above all a methodical people. In the 
early centuries of their history they were rung to and from their 
daily work like Lancashire factory girls. This bell was called the 
“‘Marangona.”* It was almost as important for the State as the 
Doge himself. After sundown there was the Rialtina or curfew. 
Between the clang of these two important bells the Venetians of 
the middle ages lived laborious and honourable lives, and little by 
little forged the greatness of their Republic. 

It is amusing to read in the records of Venetian country-house 
life, when Venice herself was near disruption, how this mania of 
method still survived among her citizens. At exactly nine o'clock 
a bell summoned the guests from their beds. These, in the order 
of their arising, were taken in charge by the barbers and wig- 
dressers. At ten o’clock another bell announced the apparition of 
the master of the house downstairs ; and reminded his guests that 
it was their duty to present themselves before him and wish him a 
formal ‘‘ good-day.” At eleven a third bell informed the more 
devout of the visitors that a mass was being said in the chapel. 
After chapel cards and athletic exercises of a mild kind were the 
vogue; and these diversions were towards two o’clock interrupted 
by more bell-ringing in honour of dinner. The meal over, there 
was an interval. Not for long, however. Yet one more bell told 
of the grand promenade just about to begin. ‘ This was a very 
singular kind of diversion: a sort of sham picnic, in which the 
guests marched off in procession with pots and kettles, wine, and 
light refreshments. Perhaps we may call it an eighteenth-century 
notion of ‘‘ al fresco” afternoon tea. Be that as it may, the guests 
stayed out until the evening, when they returned to play cards and 
dance. The next day the reign of the bells began again. 

The vigour and colour of early Venetian life were amazing. At 
a time when England was in thrall to feudalism Venice was a 
great brotherhood. The people worked hard, and were also amused 


* From “ marangoin” or “ falegnaim” carpenters, many of whom were 
necessarily employed in the arsenals of old Venice. The bell was rung at day- 
break from the campanile of 8. Mark’s. 
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without stint. Those who were not members of one or other of the 


trade guilds were associated with the sea, either as State-employed 
sailors or as fishermen. In their old age, if they were necessitous, 
the same paternal State made them shopkeepers of an inferior 
order: they were, in fact, the equivalents of the apple women and 
chestnut sellers of our London streets. Venice was like a con- 
tented family: not always in a state of demonstrative happiness, 
but at the same time never menaced by mind-corroding ruin. The 
animation of the Rialto and the quays was then as fine a sight as 
could be enjoyed anywhere in Europe. The East and the West 
here exchanged their wares. If the councillors of the State could 
have contrived it, they would have made their city’s association 
with the East one of commerce alone. But this was impossible. 
Oriental customs as well as Oriental merchandise were imported. 

Yet for a long time Venice seems to have been not perni- 
ciously affected by these various outside influences—some very 
bad—which came upon her so abundantly. The Venetian women 
led quiet decorous lives in their own homes. They divided their 
time (says Molmenti) between praying and domestic duties. Their 
prayers were for their husbands rather than for themselves: the 
risks of a sailor’s life in those days was considerable. They were 
also concerned with the preparation of their daughters for the 
married state. It was the fashion not to marry them before their 
twentieth year. With a truly Venetian regard for method, it was. 
the custom to marry en masse. The last day of January was the 
time when brides and bridegrooms by the score went to the altar 
together. 

The Crusades mark an epoch in the history of the city and the 
state. What they did for the state all the world knows. Gold 
poured into the ducal coffers, and there seemed no end to the 
course of prosperity of this middleman among the nations. They 
also sophisticated the people. Licence and luxury became glaring 
defects in the city after these lucrative visits of the champions of 
Christianity. The senators of the old school foresaw the evils that 
would follow. They could not resist the chances of emolument 
that accompanied this migration of the best blood of Europe into 
Palestine. They hoped that their State enactments might serve 
as a sufficient barrier against the temptations that followed in the 
train of these consecrated knights and esquires. In 1287 it became 
necessary to make it a penal offence for a man to marry a second 
wife while his lawful wife was living. The edicts against gaming, 
which later multiplied till they became a farce, began about this 
time. Early in the fourteenth century prostitution was an 
established incident of Venetian life. That same century is re- 
markable also for the opening of the series of records of offences 
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against morality which are such sad reading for the student 
among the Venetian archives. 

One, is of course, predisposed to mark with the brand of infamy 
any city of extraordinary influence in the world’s history. Venice 
does but share its reputation with Tyre and Sidon, Babylon the 
old and modern, and imperial Rome. In one respect, however, 
the Bride of the Adriatic is unique among its rivals in crime. The 
Venetians erred pen in hand. The city archives contain hundreds 
of thousands of unedited manuscripts recording the confessions of 
persons long dead, or the unsoftened truth about the deeds of 
fellow townsmen by such merciless and untiring chroniclers as 
Sanuto. Itis no joke even to make a cursorary examination of the 
sixteen score of rooms of the Frari library, all packed with these 
venerable papers, docketed and catalogued like everything else in 
Venice. But to the bold investigator the damp cold rooms—the 
deathblow to more than one earnest historian—may give up hard 
secrets enough to fill a small library. The ephemerides of Sanuto 
alone occupy fifty-eight volumes of manuscript. 

A Venetian of the sixteenth century bewailed the introduction 
into Venice of three evils—fiattery and ceremonies, Lutheranism, 
and debauch. The second of these never got a strong footing in 
the city. Indeed, it is odd in the face of this lamentation to learn 
from another contemporary that Protestantism had no hold at all 
upon the Venetians, who were all mere Epicureans, believing that 
body and soul are engendered at the same time, and that death 
puts an end to both. This, however, can hardly refer to the 
working classes. They were then, as now, sufficiently devoted to 
the Church. Scepticism was the natural result of the revival of 
classical learning, which was, of course, confined to the rich and 
cultured members of the community. Still, it is worth while re- 
membering the general outery of the people against Paul V., when 
that aggressive Pope sought to saddle his decrees upon them: 
‘* We are Venetians first, and Christians afterwards.” 

But there was no doubt about the growth of libertinism and 
ceremony (i.¢c., luxury) in the city. The latter was one of the 
conspicuous attractions for foreigners, who were wont to write 
home to their friends letters full of expressions of wonder about 
Venice and her citizens. It showed itself in every department of 
life. In the early days a child was baptised by total immersion 
and with but scant preparation. Latterly, the little image was 
tricked out with jewels and lace, and carried to church in a gilded 
vehicle, half-cradle, half-coach, followed by a procession which 
often included sponsors by the hundred. Of old the Venetian near 
the end of his days received extreme unction lying on the ground 
with symbolical dust and ashes strewn about him; and then he 
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was buried with pomp, wrapped in a linen or woollen shroud. An 
exception was made in this last particular in favour of Doges, pro- 
fessors of learning, jurists, knights, and medical men, who were 
allowed to go to the grave in silk. Anon, however, there seemed 
no bounds to the splendour of a rich Venetian’s obsequies. He 
was attended to the grave by innumerable priests in stoles of 
different colours, the brethren of the various associations of which 
the defunct was a member, with their standards, soldiers and sailors 
by couples, carrying candles, lay monks, relatives to the most tenuous 
degree of consanguinity, troops of children from the Venetian 
asylums, and the eager populace, to whom a spectacle was far better 
than a dinner. Thus accompanied, the corpse, in a vestment of 
gold, and supported by eight bearers, made asort of triumphal 
procession to the tomb by way of the Piazza San Marco and the 
Rialto, if this could be contrived without great inconvenience. 

Luxury and profusion became the characteristic of Venetian life. 
This was conspicuously so in the matters of wearing apparel and 
feasting. 

It was the vogue at one time to gild the rolls of bread and the 
oysters on the supper table. The candles also were coated with 
gold. We read of dinners of state which lasted four hours. 
Something of their nature may be discerned in the brilliant 
pictures of Veronese which, seen in Venice, give us so vivid an idea 
of Venetian life three or four centuries ago. There were, of 
course, also banquets of quite exceptional lavishness in honour of 
the distinguished guests who were constantly drawn into the 
vortex of Venetian gaiety. In 1552 the Patriarch of Aquileia féted 
Ranuccio Farnese, the Pope’s nephew, in his palace on the 
Giudecca. The rooms were decked with extraordinary sumptuous- 
ness; cloth of gold, paintings, and illuminations adding to the 
effect produced by the Patriarch’s cooks. Among the guests were 
twelve gentlemen in fancy marine costume of green satin with red 
lining, wearing caps of the same colours, and each accompanied by 
a lady dressed in white. This repast also lasted four hours, varied 
by music and the professional entertainers of the day. It ended 
with the cutting up of certain large pies, from which live birds flew 
out into the room. The guests strove with each other to catch 
those birds. 

But perhaps the most expensive banquet ever given in Venice 
was that to Henry III. of France. He was feasted in the Great 
Hall of the Doge’s Palace, and there were silver plates for three 
thousand guests. At another time the same monarch was 
entertained at a sugar banquet: the napkins, plates, knives, forks, 
and even the bread (so called) were all of sugar. The Venetians 
were mightily pleased when Henry took his napkin in his hands, 
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and, to his surprise, found that it broke to pieces. At this feast 
twelve hundred and sixty different dishes were served, and three 
hundred sugar effigies were distributed among the ladies. 

Whatever might have been said against the Venetians, they 
were a hospitable people—this, too, in small, as well as in great, 
matters. When, for example, in 1476, an ambassador from the 
Khan of Tartary visited the city, and it was known that the Khan 
and his suite carried but one shirt apiece in their bags, the Senate 
formally voted twenty ducats, that they might be provided with 
additional shirts, which were accordingly made “alla tartarescha,’ 
and presented. We can imagine how the good councillors and 
citizens would enjoy this kindly little jest. 

The fair sex contributed vastly to the picturesqueness of 
Venetian life when the old primitive days of modesty and indoor 
existence had passed away. They were, of course, the notable 
persons at the jousts in the Piazza San Marco, which, even up to 
the fifteenth century, was surrounded by trees, and was disgraced 
by cesspools and other abominations. Silks and satins of every 
conceivable colour, the finest gold and silver brocade, silver and 
gold buttons, diadems of jewels, ermines and sables, as well as 
networks of pearls, were the most expensive of their articles of 
apparel. Their undergarments also were (as Sansovino ungal- 
lantly tells us) of incredible beauty and costliness, of the best silk 
or linen, embroidered with gold and silver lace. Low dresses were 
pre-eminently a Venetian custom in the middle ages. The 
chroniclers are constantly marvelling to their correspondents 
and the public how the ladies managed to keep their 
clothes upon their backs. This, however, enabled them to take 
note of another strange local habit—surely one of the most 
unnecessary in the world. The ladies painted their bosoms, even 
as they dyed their hair, and were wont to go to bed with veal 
cutlets soaked in milk upon their cheeks—-for the good of their 
complexions. These same scrupulous people were adepts at 
depilation. Perhaps their receipt may be considered worth 
something, even in our day. ‘‘ Take orpiment, quicklime, 
gum arabic, and ants’ eggs mixed in equal quantities. Burn the 
hair cut from the body, and mix the lye with the above ointment 
and rub well into the place you wish to keep free from hair.” It 
is satisfactory to know that the Venetian ladies were not like some 
of their sisters of the time—amazing outside, but negligent of the 
state of their skin. Indeed, they seem to have acquired an Asiatic 
taste for perfumed baths and sweet-smelling odours. They made 
acquaintance with both daily. They could, a contemporary tells 
us, be smelt ‘‘ three miles away.” 

One more grotesque detail of the Venetian toilet’ deserves 
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mention. The streets of the old city were often extremely thick in 
mud, in spite of the great sewers which dated from the tenth 
century. It is easily conceivable. Even now, with but sixty or 
seventy thousand inhabitants, the thoroughfares between the 
Piazza and the Rialto are sometimes sufficiently bad. We are 
writing of the time when the population was nearly five times 
what it now is, and when Venetian trade was at its zenith. Well, 
to combat this mud, the ladies took to high-heeled shoes. As the 
mud grew worse, the heels became taller and taller, until at length 
they were half a yard high, and as difficult to control as a pair of 
stilts without handles. The consequence was that a lady in full 
dress, obliged to walk but a few yards, had to be supported on both 
sides. This was a task for the black pages, or for the lovers, 
who had now become a very conventional part of Venetian 
society. 

There was a certain hard and fast line between the dresses of 
the fair sex that must have been useful in many ways. The 
maiden’s white silk veil was a feature well-adapted to catch the 
eye of the young gallants of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
True, it was copied clandestinely by the prostitutes, in spite of 
State prohibitions of the severest kind. But the Venetian men 
had sharp intelligences, and could distinguish these frail ones in 
other ways. Betrothed girls wore a coronet of jewels, and the hair 
long over the shoulders, interwoven with gold threads. This must 
have had a charming effect. They looked like goddesses, we are 
told; and, though that is a vague comparison, we perceive the 
compliment. As for the married women, though they might dress 
with what materials they pleased, the little velvet cap was their 
distinctive mark. A gown half white and the other half of gold 
brocade was common. Widows had not much scope; they wore 
black wool. All classes seem to have had one defect—a defect of 
the enormity of which we of the nineteenth century can make 
adequate count. ‘It is,” writes Mauro Lapi to the Doge Cristo- 
foro Moro in 1462, ‘‘a diabolical thing that the women should 
have such long tails to their dresses, dragging along the ground.” 

The costumes of the Venetian men, though not so expensive, 
were still very engaging. One has only to look at Carpaccio’s 
pictures in the Academy and elsewhere to understand what a 
strong flush of colour must have met the eye in the Piazza 
San Marco on any gala day some hundreds of years ago. Young 
men, even after they were eighteen, used to wear their hair 
down their backs. This was before Venice began to decay and 
her children to present the mournful rachitic appearance which is 
nowadays so largely theirs. Otherwise it would, amid certain 
circumstances, have been hard to distinguish between the young 
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men and the unwedded girls. In fact, however, the Venetian 
youth of four centuries ago were a fascinating mixture of devil- 
may-care valour, vivacity, and impudence. They were ready, if 
required, to go and fight the Turk at a moment’s notice, and the 
victorious Moslems found them tough antagonists. They were 
also equally ready to respond to their duties as members of those 
entertainment clubs which did so much for the gaiety of the city. 

Of these clubs, that of the Stockingers seems to have been the most 
remarkable. It was started in 1400, and lasted nearly two hundred 
years. The members were either of patrician or of citizen origin. 
They were, in fact, a freemasonry of mirth, with lodges all over 
the city called the Immortals, the Eternals, the Peacocks, the Happy 
Ones, &c., &c. Their common costume consisted of tight red 
stuckings, long-toed shoes, waistcoats of silk or velvet embroidered 
with gold, slit sleeves showing the shirt underneath and tied across 
with ribbons, a cloak of cloth of gold, damask or crimson velvet, 
and a hood on the lining of which was embroidered the private 
sign of the society. A little red or black cap set with a jewel, and 
with the end hanging over the ears, and long hair tied with silk, 
completed the picture of these young frolickers. They had their 
part—and a very important one it was—in every state revelry. 
The Doge would as soon have thought. of omitting to take counsel 
with them previously toa public festival as a modern hostess would 
venture to dispense with the aid of a professional ball-room and 
dinner-table decorator. They were, moreover, a rich community 
in themselves. Wealth was probably the chief qualification for 
membership of their guild. Thus, we read how at the raising of 
Michele Steno to the dogeship their festivities lasted for months, at 
a cost to each ‘‘companion” of two thousand ducats—in those 
days a huge sum. 

Perhaps we shall not be doing the companions of the Order of 
the Stocking an injustice if we make them largely responsible for 
the licentiousness which became a notorious characteristic of Venice 
under their rule. They can hardly be blamed for it. The Trou- 
badours, their first cousins, had, with the best intentions, played 
havoe with the virtue of Europe in other quarters. It was natural 
and amiable in these Stockingers to do their utmost to enliven the 
spirits of their native place. But the contagion of amusement 
“caught on.” The Venetians got to think it was their due that life 
should be one long holiday. Paolo Sarpi was, of course, much too 
ascetic when, in his political rade mecum for the Venetian state, he 
wrote, ‘‘ Let the women live retired from the world, it being certain 
that all open lewdness has had its first rise from a salutation or a 
smile.”” The times had gone by for so monkish an estimate of 
human society. But one cannot doubt that the Stockingers were 
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existence, swelled to its culminating point. The Senate thought 
to stem the tide of debauchery by passing laws against the com- 
mittal of offences. They would have done better, had they dared, 
to strike at the root of the evil. It is just possible that if they 
had suppressed the Stockingers and rung the Marangona an hour 
earlier every day the wonderful group of Venetian artists of 
the sixteenth century would have painted pictures inspiring and 
elevating, as well as marvellous for their colour and realism, and 
that in 1797 the Venetian state would not have bent the knee with 
such fatal facility to that reorganiser of Europe, Napoleon. 

The Senate were not slow to mark the dangerous signs which 
began to show ever more and more boldly in their beloved city. 
They fidgetted, and passed sumptuary laws. The freedom of 
manners of the Crusaders made them prohibit suppers and ban- 
quets at which women other than relations were present. When 
they heard of the expensive conceits at other banquets they passed 
an act fixing half a ducat (about half a sovereign) as the extreme 
sum per head that was to be spent on feasting. They were par- 
ticularly disturbed by the amount of money that was being sunk 
in pearls. Accordingly, in 1541, they made it a penal offence to 
wear more than one string of them, and that had to be not of 
higher value than two hundred ducats. Even this did not satisfy 
them. In 1562 they gave the law a corollary that was almost in- 
decent and perfectly adapted to enrage all the elderly matrons of the 
city. No women except the Doge’s wife and daughters were to wear 
any pearls after the tenth year of their marriage; nor were even 
young wives to wear more than a single necklace, of an outside 
value of four hundred ducats, the same to be duly stamped and 
appraised by the authorities. 

The Venetian women revolted against certain other restrictions 
about dress materials. They were so angry that they formed an 
alliance, and petitioned the Pope on the subject. It was the best 
thing they could do; for his Holiness, ever anxious to assert him- 
self in Venice, annulled the obnoxious decree which had emanated 
from the Venetian Patriarch. Anon, however, they got to despise 
the various sumptuary laws which came upon them thick as 
autumnal leaves. Nearly everyone disregarded them. True, the 
Executive employed spies, whose business it was to go about ‘ tak- 
ing stock” of the people, measuring with their eyes the height of 
the ladies’ dresses, and guessing at their value. Now and again a 
prosecution occurred. If the gown was at fault for its sumptuous- 
ness, both the owner and its maker were fined. If a lady was 
found with more pearls on her person than was permissible, she 
was liable to a penalty of no less than two hundred ducats, of 
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which half went to the informer. But it was by no means light 
and easy work—this of professional spy. The times had got so 
much out of joint that there was on an average a homicide daily 
in the city—without mention of the various disappearances which 
often had a sanguinary significance. A patrician might submit to 
pay the fine for extravagance; but it would afterwards be excusable 
in the young bloods of the patrician’s family if they waylaid the 
informer and either perforated him with their rapiers or knocked 
him on the head and tumbled him into a canal. 

Yet, in spite of the hatred and ridicule with which these restric- 
tions were received, the Senate went on making sumptuary-laws. 
People were not to put their establishments into mourning for the 
death of distant relatives. They were not to have silk hangings to 
their doors, but plain leather ones of a specific height. Silk 
curtains were allowed to the windows of only the chief salon in a 
house ; though on no account were silk tablecloths to be used. 
Twelve chairs upholstered in silk or velvet were allowed, but no 
more than twelve. Carpets, gilded benches, boxes covered with 
velvet or silk, door knockers mounted with gold, walnut-wood 
bedsteads gilded or adorned with miniatures, mosquito curtains 
with gold embroidery on them, and gold-hilted swords and daggers, 
all were alike not to be tolerated. Ladies’ dresses were not to 
have buttons above a certain value, nor were expensive furs to be 
worn. In 1440 long trains were forbidden. The Great Council 
even tried to arrest the natural course of Dame Fashion. They 
were vexed by the constant succession of changes. Never was 
there such annoying old-womanly intervention. This, too, when 
the Doge himself wore a cap of solid gold, and gems valued at 
a hundred and fifty thousand ducats. 

The gondolas also in due time were subjected to the cold 
influences of the law. One can forgive the Great Council their 
interference with the extravagant tastes of the Venetian ladies ; but 
it was too bad that they should issue their mandate prohibiting the 
use of coloured silk, satin, and embroidery about the gondolas, and 
making these graceful ornaments of Venice the funereal objects 
they continue to be. In the sixteenth century there appeared a 
publication purporting to be written by a Chinaman in Europe for 
the benefit of his friends in the Celestial Empire. His description 
of the gondola is in sorrowful contrast with what it would have 
been had he visited Venice two or three hundred years earlier, 
when the boats moved about the still waters like small palaces. 
*‘ Everyone,” says the Chinaman, “‘ keeps his equipage at anchor, 
and this equipage is a species of black tomb, in which he regularly 
inters himself five or six hours daily.” 

The State wished, in fact, to control the Venetians latterly much as 
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an unwise parent endeavours to keep a tight hold upon his sons when 
these have long passed the age of discretion. It even prescribed 
the extreme number of godparents that a child should have (twelve), 
and the number of pounds of candy (four) they might each send to 
the new-born infant. Funerals, too, came under its cognisance. 
These were not to be such as to excite the citizens inordinately with 
their pomp, unless, of course, the deceased was a Doge, or a person 
who had rendered the State signal service. Spite of this exception, 
however, it is strange to read how at the obsequies of the Doge 
Alvise Mocenigo, in 1779, nearly eight tons of wax candles were 
used. But this illumination was not enough to give Venice a 
new lease of independence. The State was then veritably on its 
last legs, and there were not wanting Venetians with famous names 
who, before the French Revolution, inscribed their visiting cards 
with symbolical figures, among which was the cap of liberty set on 
the point of a spear. 

Something must now be said about the social condition of the 
city ; nor will it be out of place to mention the Venetian courtesans 
at the outset. Even in the fourteenth century, these had become 
very numerous. By law they were to wear a yellow handkerchief 
at the neck, and confine themselves to the Castelletto quarter of 
the Rialto. Their costume, however, varied considerably in course 
of time, and was naturally affected by their individual circum- 
stances. Mention has been made of the top-boots which were at 
one time a characteristic of them ; they were also allowed to use a 
certain quantity of silver ornaments. For the most part they were 
under the control of directresses, who once a month took their gains 
to the magistrates known as the Signori di Notte, by whom the 
money was apportioned between the proprietors of the house, the 
directresses, and the creditors of the courtesans themselves. 

By and by the numbers of these women became a distinct danger 
in the city. According to Sanuto, they were in 1509 no fewer 
than 11,654 in a population of about 300,000. The Statute Books 
began to teem with laws about them—laws which to a great extent 
they disregarded with impunity. They were, for example, for- 
bidden to attend the churches at the hour when these were 
frequented by other women. They were not to keep domestic 
servants of a less age than thirty. A law of 1543 forbade them to 
wear jewels, precious metals, and silk, and from using articles of 
luxury in their houses. Other enactments were designed to control 
their movements, to prevent them going out in the evening with- 
out a light, from living on the Grand Canal, paying more than a 
hundred ducats a year for rent, using gondolas alone or in company 
at the hour of the “fresco,” when it was the fashion to breathe 
the cool evening air on the lagoon, wearing masculine dress, or 
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entering the churches in the garb of maidens, married women, or 
widows. 

But, in spite of these nominal restrictions, the courtesans of 
Venice were a byeword throughout Europe for their magnificence 
of attire and beauty. Giordano Bruno mentions them, and especi- 
ally the indescribable gesture of the head, which was one of their 
allurements while they sat at their windows in the infamous parts 
of the city, and sang seductive songs in a low, hoarse voice. 
Thanks to the respectable origin of so many of them (for they were 
recruited from families of high degree as well as from the convents), 
they came into repute for their intellectual as well as their physical 
graces. Cardinals of the Church found open pleasure in their con- 
versation and society. Pietro Aretino (the most dissolute of men) 
on one occasion invited Titian and Sansovrino to meet a courtesan 
as his third guest at supper. Courtesans were the essential spirit 
of every public festival in which eating and drinking and lively 
talk had a part. In 1622 the Prince de Condé féted twelve of them 
at a banquet on the Giudecca, though this wholesale civility may 
have been in honour of the Turkish Ambassador, who sat at table 
with them. Occasionally the laws were put in force against them, 
but not often. Thus, in 1618 the Earl of Oxford had the mortifica- 
tion to see the courtesan with whom he was enjoying the “ fresco” 
sent summarily to prison, and also the gondoliers who were 
implicated in this infraction of the law; nor were they released 
except on a special appeal from the British Ambassador. 

The truth is this. The Councillors of Venice conceived that they 
might, with advantage to the State, condone the very immorality 
which they condemned. The high spirits of their youth were 
checked by indulgence, and diverted from an interest in political 
affairs which might have endangered the position of the hoary, red- 
gowned occupants of the ducal chambers! Strangers flocked to 
the city, drawn thither by its shameful reputation, and spent 
money which, by one channel or another, found its way into the 
coffers of the Republic. By such sophistical and dishonouring 
arguments did the rulers of Venice salve their consciences and 
excuse themselves for the wrong they wrought. The notorious 
Bianco Capello, who as a child left her father’s house with Pietro 
Bonaventuri, and rose by crime upon crime to be Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany, is a worthy representative of Venetian society in the 
sixteenth century. 

Without going so far as to aver that the air of Venice is libertine, 
it may be said that Venetian life and Venetian pastime were and 
are less conducive to morality than the conditions of life in other 
towns. The tang of the salt sea across the lagoons strikes home 
to the blood as it does not elsewhere. The sumptuous gondola is 
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not elsewhere the common vehicle of intercourse and pleasure- 
seeking. Nor are there many haunts of men which, by the charm 
of their surroundings, so emphatically tempt a man to forget 
himself and all else in the strong pleasure of the moment. The 
coldest heart may be suddenly kindled to fervour in Venice. Scho- 
penhauer, in spite of his philosophy and his reasoned misogyny, 
here all but offered his life to a woman. 

If this be so in these well-ordered days (speaking comparatively), 
can we wonder that the excesses of the patricians and citizens of ducal 
Venice two or three hundred years ago were such as to surprise 
even men who had matriculated in the Court circles of France ? 
The Carnival then lasted six months, and masking was a universal 
habit. It has been said that in the beginning the mask was a 
token of fraternal condescension on the part of the rich and noble 
towards their inferiors. It levelled all ranks, like the grave, though 
in a more agreeable manner. But this Utopian justification of it 
soon passed out of date. It became instead the very best possible 
vehicle for intrigue and social corruption. That in effect was what 
it was. During Carnival time no one thought of going out of doors, 
except in disguise. The maid sent on an errand must first don her 
mask—of which no doubt her lover, or lovers, had the key. The 
mother with a child in her arms masked both herself and the child. 
It may be imagined that amid these circumstances the scenes and 
conversation during the promenade time and subsequently were 
not always decorous. 

The evil was especially great in the convents. In the statute 
books one finds law after law for the better regulation of these 
conventual houses. In the fifteenth and sixteenth century it was 
no ‘‘cachet”’ of respectability, much less of sanctity, to be a 
Venetian nun. One cannot wonder, for in the first place the 
majority of the girls were not in the nunneries of their own free 
will; and, secondly, their facilities of intercourse with the world 
were greater rather than less than they would have been elsewhere. 
Fathers of families were wont to make their daughters take the veil 
to save the expense of their dowries, and also to improve the family 
position in other ways. As for the freedom of conventual life, it 
was quite singular. The nuns rose and retired to bed when they 
pleased, and had such unstinted opportunities of communion 
with the patrician youths of the city that they openly declared 
they preferred the cloister to their own homes. Their dress was 
rather that “of a nymph than a nun.” One can imagine that 
they were charming in their white dresses, cut low, with sleeves 
to the elbows only, white diaphanous lace veils, with bright ribbons 
at the shoulders, and wearing flowers in their bosoms. The recep- 
tion rooms of the convents were the favourite resort of the city; and 
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here the sons of the Venetian councillors and even the councillors 
themselves, laughed away the hours with the girls and ingratiated 
themselves with the abbesses. Carnival time was more than com- 
monly agreeable for them. The youths were then allowed to carry 
off the nuns of their liking, and entertain them for hours in 
gondolas. Cakes and dainties were sent daily to the girls, and as 
a matter of course love-letters were concealed in these conven- 
tional vehicles. Then, at certain seasons the nuns appeared 
in the churches, and were diverted by their lovers with pseudo- 
sacred operas, followed by dances and suppers protracted far into 
the dark hours. The 29th May, 1509, was one such occasion. 
** To celebrate the installation of a new abbess,” says Sanudo in 
his diary, “‘ certain young patricians came to the convent with 
trumpets and fifes, and danced with the nuns all through the 
night.’’ In short, so absolute was the hold exercised by the nuns 
upon the affections of the Venetians that uncloistered women 
assumed the garb of the religious, and the courtesans closely 
imitated it, the better to ensnare admiration. 

The State had at length to take cognisance of the numerous 
scandals which occurred in and outside the convents. A special 
court of magistrates was appointed to adjudicate upon them. 
There was no lack of culprits. Youths broke into the convents by 
night and abducted the nuns. In 1611 a parish priest and a nun, 
the latter dressed as a friar, evaded a convent. In 1693 an 
Englishman, with the aid of a gondolier of the British ambassador, 
stole a nun from the monastery of the Convertite on the Giudecca. 
De Brosses tells us that when he was in Venice a new Nuncio 
arrived, and there was keen competition among the nunneries for 
the “honour” of providing him with a mistress. There is no 
need to say more on the subject. Scores of children were sent 
annually from the convents to the Venetian foundling asylums. 
It could hardly have been otherwise. In the last days of the 
Republic matters much improved. The nuns were then less free : 
“they spent their time between sermons and masses, tarts and 
chocolate.” It was rather dull for them, after their lively past. 
But the dulness was better than licentiousness. 

The same taint was upon the Venetians of every class. Mothers 
disposed of their children without shame, and patricians bought 
them. Priests and the laity bid against each other for the 
daughters of these unnatural mothers. Rich fathers bought 
mistresses for their sons at the age of seventeen or eighteen as an 
Englishman buys his boy a pony. An official of high rank, troubled 
because his son spent his time with a courtesan, bade the lad bring 
her home with him. Three or four youths, the sons of im- 
poverished sires, clubbed together for a courtesan without the least 
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compunction. Husbands thought it no particular shame to turn 
their wives’ beauty to account, and enter their gains categorically 
in the domestic receipt book. 

In the midst of this prevalent infamy, it is quite refreshing to 
come across a Venetian with the spirit of an old Roman father in 
him. Sanudo thus briefly commemorates the incident :—‘“‘ Sr. A. 
Morexini, a lawyer, took his son before the magistrates for having 
kissed a woman and stolen a jewel, and exclaimed in public, ‘Hang 
him—cut off his head!’ and so it was done.”’ 

This was in 1500, before matters were at their worst, and before 
those strong protests against the effeminacy, luxury, and religious 
disbelief of the age which rendered the sixteenth century the most 
remarkable since the death of Christ. It was the century of 
Luther and Henry VIII., as well as of Raphael, Titian, Cellini 
and Michael Angelo. It was also the century in which certain 
Germans combined under a vow never to wash themselves. 

In 1668 the Grand Council made the wearing of wigs a penal 
offence. In the eighteenth century it was the exception to see a 
rich Venetian who did not wear a wig. Both Venice and its laws 
were alike becoming impotent. It was as vain for the State to 
struggle against rich furs, long dresses, enamelled necklaces, 
English hosiery, embroidered gloves and expensive fans, as to 
struggle against the importation of wigs. 

Thus the rule of the barber came in—a rule as degrading and 
singular as anything else in Venetian history. Of course, we do 
not imply that these gentry of the comb and scissors actually 
deposed the red-gowned patricians, or wrote their names in the 
Golden Register. But they acquired a sort of backstairs influence 
which was of considerable account in a State vitiated through and 
through. When ladies were wont to spend seven hours daily in 
their dressing rooms, the assistants of their toilet were likely to 
become a power in their lives. This power did not make itself felt 
necessarily in the husbands of the Venetian ladies. Venetian 
husbands did not devote much time to their own wives. It was the 
lovers of other mens’ wives who were affected by the influence of 
these knights of the comb. 

‘Our profession,” says the barber in Albergati’s comedy, The 
Wise Friend, “‘is much esteemed everywhere. I will speak 
frankly. None of those ladies disdain to flirt with us, and they 
can see us daily without exciting talk, because the pretext of 
having their heads tired is ready to hand. Now and then it 
happens that the business of combing lasts two hours or more, 
without the chance of getting a word to ourselves. But if the 
lady knows her business, when I am about to powder her she turns 
to the tiresome visitors round her, and, with many expressions of 
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regard for their clothes, sends them off; and then we can talk at 
our ease. But this does not often occur, because folks who are 
wise know better than to visit ladies at the toilet hour, since that 
is the time either for love or ill-humour. Some ladies choose us 
for their secretaries and confidants, and then we get heaps of 
presents and serviceable protection.” 

The “‘ cicisbeo”’ also was an institution that cannot be overlooked. 
In the eighteenth century he flourished in Venice as perhaps in no 
other Italian city. We shall not be doing him a wrong if we 
describe him generically as a being in whom passionate sensibility 
of a singularly limited kind was the substitute for natural human 
passions. It is almost impossible for us northerners to take the 
“ cicisbeo”’ seriously. He was a cross between a pet dog and a 
lady’s maid, and was beneath them both. Conceive an adult 
patrician who was satisfied to dance attendance upon his heart’s 
charmer, who even helped her to dress and undress, and was yet 
content to kiss her hand! Doubtless, in this venal age, the 
husbands did not mind him. He was a sort of guarantee that they 
might have liberty to do as they pleased. Goldoni, in his Memoirs, 
shows us distinctly what his rdle was supposed to be. He tells of 
a certain married lady who complained to her “‘ cicisbeo ”’ that one of 
her servants had treated her with disrespect. ‘‘ He ought to be 
punished,” said the ‘‘ cicisbeo.” ‘‘ Whose duty is it,” retorted the 
lady, ‘‘if not yours, to see that I am obeyed and respected by my 
servants?’’ There were Venetian ladies who had an entire suite 
of ‘‘ cicisbei”’: one gave her his arm when she went to church or 
paid visits, and others held her fan, her handerchief, or her mass 
book. Nor was it very rare for the “ cicisbeo”’ to be mentioned 
in the marriage contract, as an indisputable appanage of the 
bride. 

~The old energy of spirit seemed to have died out of the Venetian 
temperament. Little by little Venice was clipped of her once-great 
estate, and little by little the Venetians lost those qualities which 
more than aught else had built up this estate. The training to 
which the children of patricians were subjected in the eighteenth 
century did not fit them for noble deeds. The domestics were their 
humble servants from the time they could stammer a bidding. 
They spoilt them to the uttermost; nor was this counter-balanced 
at all by the rigorous show of respect which it behoved them to 
pay their parents. Playing cards, with the letters of the alphabet 
stamped upon them, taught them the rudiments of their education. 
At the age of seven or thereabouts a priestly tutor (more often than 
not a Jesuit) took them in hand; and they were hardly in their 
teens before they were knee-deep in the dissolute pleasures of the 
Ridotto and the private gaming-houses. As children they were 
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taught the arts of ceremony. The boys wore swords, and made fine 
speeches to girls who were hardly more than babies. They com- 
ported themselves for all the world like the porcelain statuettes 
which the china factories used to be so fond of turning out. Thus 
they qualified themselves for the career of negligent husband or of 
‘* cicisbeo,” almost the only one that remained for them. 

The paintings of Tiepolo have a character worthy of the age in 
which they were wrought. No man ever depicted ballet girls and 
angels with more grace. The mind is theatrically ravished by some 
of his frescoes. It does not matter whether they decorate the 
ceilings of churches or of private palaces ; in either case they produce 
the same effect. Even when he is scriptural he recalls the Alhambra 
rather than the New Testament. In all propability he could not 
help himself. Even as Veronese objectifies for us Venice of his 
century, be his subject what it may, so Tiepolo does the same. If 
masks were put upon his angels and his nymphs could strike 
harmonies from the musical instruments with which he furnished 
them, Venice of the middle of the eighteenth century would be 
brought home to us with complete force. 

Though impoverished and undermined in spirit, there yet 
remained to the Venetians much of the amiability which was 
always one of their seducing charms. The Marangona had long 
ceased to be an integral part of the life of the city. The arsenals, 
once so thronged by operatives, began to present the melancholy 
appearance of desertion and supersession which they maintained 
until Italy became united under Victor Emanuel. It was all the 
poorer people could do to keep body and soul together. Indeed, many 
patricians whose names had for centuries been honoured in Venetian 
history were obliged after a ceremonial show in the streets or at 
the ducal palace to return to a simple meal of water melons in their 
great houses, which they had not the means to keep up. The poor 
did not, as in France, hate their richer brethren and charge them 
with occasioning their misery. It often happened that the rich 
patrician had stood godfather to the child of the starving mechanic. 
This was an indefeasible bond of sympathy between them. If the 
patrician could help the other, he might be relied on to do it. 
Industry of all kinds languished. The glass works of Murano lost 
their long-established importance. In the sixteenth century 28,000 
pieces of cloth were made in the city; towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the amount was only 800 pieces. The people 
shrugged their shoulders and smiled. Their decadence was pitiable ; 
yet they could not but acknowledge that it was inevitable. In 1757 
the clerk of the Controller of the Mint was convicted of embezzling 
5,974 ducats of State money. This was a particularly grave crime. 
Nevertheless, when it was known that the man had a destitute 
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family, charity boxes were set in the churches in their behalf, and 
16,000 lire, or more than £600, was thus collected for them. This 
is a trait of the age worth recording. 

“It was a time of noisy festivals and dull curses, of latent 
misery and ostentatious munificence, of elegant immorality and open 
hypocrisy.” Perhaps Venice was never more alluring than when 
the Venetians lived and moved in it like the people in Watteau’s 
pictures, when Goldoni was writing immortal comedies at £12 a 
piece, when the Ridotto was daily thronged with patricians and 
strangers, when the canals were first lighted with torches in iron 
sconces, and when France was beginning that upheaval which was 
to result, among much else, in the overthrow of the Lion of St. 
Mark. Senatorial work had become a mere farce. The councillors, 
like the rest of the city who could afford it, lived for pleasure, not 
business. Motions were read and confirmed all in a breath. This 
done, the Venetian oligarchs sighed with relief and fell to talking 
about their love affairs and evening engagements. It was signifi- 
cant that while public gambling lasted, at the Ridotto a patrician 
sat at the head of each of the ten tables and showed the notes and 
gold with which he was ready to play against all comers. The only 
condition he made was that players should be either patricians 
like himself or masked. In the evening the younger nobles amused 
themselves for an hour or two at the theatre. Here their behaviour 
was not always worthy of their gentle origin and polite upbringing. 
We read that they took pride in spitting from their boxes upon 
the heads and shoulders of the people in the pit. Conduct of this 
kind, however, was, of course, exceptional. 

Such was Venice when the end came. The last Doge, a poor 
weak fellow, bowed the head to Napoleon when the demand was 
made. He called it ‘‘ resignation to the Divine will :” a congenial 
euphemism. On the 12th May, 1797, of 547 members of the Great 
Council, only thirty made a stand against Napoleon’s request that 
the government should be changed. Thus the oligarchy died. A 
brief dramatic frenzy took the people when they learnt what had 
happened. They mutilated the winged lion of St. Mark and 
burned the Golden Register and ducal standards in the Piazza of 
St. Mark, while ‘‘a knot of half-naked women danced the 
‘carmagnola’” round the tree of liberty. This was notably. 
appropriate ; for it was within a stone’s throw of the prison in 
which Carmagnola himself, three centuries and a half before, was 
deprived of both liberty and life by the Venetian Senate. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 


THE RUIN OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 


**Soon there will be no more need of us,” an English farmer 
said to me the other day. He is typical of the very best class of 
tenant. He has farmed a holding of 800 acres about eighty 
miles from London, in a south-western county, for thirty years. 
Careful, frugal, laborious, and intelligent, without a shadow of 
prejudice, he has for that long period marched with the times, 
boldly accepting every improvement that promised to be remunera- 
tive and adroitly changing his style of tillage to suit new condi- 
tions. Not only has he paid his way: he has become a man of 
property. During many seasons, however, he has been living on 
his savings, fencing with misfortune, and trying to lose as little 
as possible while waiting till the good times came again. His 
position is not exceptional. In Wales, in the North, in the East, 
and in the Midlands, I could point to men commonly reckoned the 
best farmers in their districts who have been playing exactly the 
same waiting game. The experience of 1891 and 1892 has damped 
the hope of the most stubborn. No one who understands the 
agricultural classes will refuse to admit that never within the 
memory of living man have the very best English farmers regarded 
their prospects as blacker than they are at the present moment. 
My Western friend put it that the English people were serving a 
notice to quit on him. Virtually, he said, they are making up their 
minds to look after the workshops: to let the country develop into 
a mere congeries of factories and buy the food from abroad. 
Possibly a few dairymen and market gardeners and keepers of 
poultry might be retained in the neighbourhood of large towns ; 
but there is no longer any work for growers of corn and breeders 
of stock. 

From one point of view it may seem very odd that the hard- 
headed practical farmer should construe the attitude of the British 
people as a command to forsake his calling. Agriculture never 
before excited a livelier interest. Colleges devoted exclusively 
to teaching it multiply and flourish. Hardly may one take up a 
newspaper without discovering some speech or leading article about: 
it, and even the politician of the urban gutter is full of it. Some- 
body or other is always finding out a new way of salvation for the 
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farmer. Anyone who has lived at the average English homestead, 
however, is well aware that these messages never reach those to 
whom they are addressed. The critics, theorists, and advisers live 
in one world; the husbandman lives in another. He is not in 
the employment of the people: heis in that of the buyers of his 
produce. It is—not in the literary and correspondence columns of 
the newspapers, but—in the market reports that he finds the 
authoritative message of the public. It is this that he interprets 
as a refusal to pay him the barest subsistence wages. 

Before the beginning of the present cereal year he had received 
many warnings against continuing to cultivate wheat ; and when 
the price dropped to an average of twenty-nine shillings a quarter, 
the lowest recorded at that season of the year, and actually twelve 
shillings less than it was exactly twelve months before, the grower 
of wheat might very well be excused for deeming his vocation gone. 
Many of his advisers had hinted that his grumbling was make- 
believe, and it has been amusing to note how the comforters have 
reduced the theoretical cost of production with the fall of prices. 
** Practical men,” Mr. Finlay Dunn wrote at the beginning of the 
year, ‘‘ declare that in suitable circumstances wheat may be grown 
in England without loss at thirty-five shillings a quarter, and 
especially when the straw is saleable at thirty shillings a ton.” 
An equally eminent authority wrote to The Times in September 
that it would pay expenses at thirty shillings a quarter. Now, 
without pausing to argue this question, it is enough to say here 
that, be this practicable or not, it is not done. Farmers have not 
yet learned the secret of this cheap production, and (to make a 
long story short) do not believe in it. English soil varies so much 
that in a few favoured districts the result may be achieved ; but four 
shillings a bushel would generally leave the farmer out of pocket, 
and on some lands five shillingsa bushel would barely pay him. Even 
were this not so,—even if wheat could be grown without loss at 
thirty shillings a quarter,—the British farmer is likely to be out of 
pocket this year. Hardly anybody is receiving the quoted average 
price for his wheat. On some farms the mildew has been at work ; 
on others, the blight. A Lincolnshire man tells me his samples are 
discoloured by rain; one from Sussex, that his corn had sprouted. 
A farmer in Hampshire says he has been glad to get twenty- - 
three shillings a quarter; another in Essex has got twenty-four 
shillings for all but the produce of one or two fields that luckily 
escaped disaster, and for this he has got twenty-eight shillings. 
One of my friends in Northumberland, who farms on a very large 
scale, had sent no corn to market at the time of writing ; but sums 
up his view of the situation in these words: ‘‘ We are going to get 
half a price for less than half a crop.” These are samples of 
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many communications received from thoroughly trustworthy 
sources. They go to show that there are thousands of farmers 
who will receive much less than the average price—farmers who, 
even according to the optimist who vows he could grow wheat 
profitably at thirty shillings a quarter, have been carrying on 
business at a loss.—That the year has been a disastrous one may 
be freely admitted. It began with a seed-time as bad as is recorded, 
and was followed by an unpropitious spring. The effect of this, 
however, has only been to bring a ruinous state of affairs to a 
crisis, and to put us face to face with the question whether or not 
our wheat-lands are to be relinquished to thorn and thistle. 

To the great mass of consumers the issue may not appear to be 
one of any practical importance. The price of the quartern loaf 
does not fluctuate in sympathy with the grain market; but food 
never was cheaper. This indifference, however, is only one of many 
signs that bread may be over-plentiful. To say so may seem 
harsh to the fanatical partisans whose only answer to facts is 
to exhibit a picture of a big loaf and a little one; but it has good 
warranty. White bread made of dry American flour adulterated 
with bad potatoes, and taken three times a day with sloppy tea, is 
by no means an ideal food for the working classes. The Northum- 
brian hind (to take one example) has notoriously fallen in physique 
since he began to abandon porridge and barley bread for it. And 
the plenty leads to waste that is little short of impious. ‘Ay, 
sir,” said a venerable and tottering Essex ploughman one day this 
summer: ‘the schoolboys of a mornin’ throw away more fine 
bread than a family had in a week when I was young.” It has 
been my own luck more than once, while making investigations in 
rural districts, to stay a few days with the squire, a few more with 
the farmer, and to take pot luck often enough in a labourer’s 
cottage. The landowner much more frequently than the other 
gives his children oatmeal porridge and milk at breakfast, and 
brown bread and butter to tea. It is next to impossible to find 
brown bread in the village. Even in the working-class districts of 
London far less brown bread is on sale than in streets inhabited 
by richer people. The conclusion follows naturally that a slight 
increase in the price of wheat would probably tend towards the 
encouragement of a wholesome diet for the working classes. Then, 
it seems a pity that there should be so much prejudice in favour 
of a snow-white colour in bread. Millers are biassed against 
English wheat because it will not produce loaves of this hue; and 
that again tells against the farmer, and in favour of the adulte- 
rator. Many practical long-headed men whom I have consulted 
think that to leave grain duty-free, and impose a tax on flour, would 
almost solve the difficulty. It would not increase the price of the 
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loaf. If the middleman were to attempt anything of the kind, he 
would draw attention to what is known to be his already excessive 
share of the plunder. The duty would set many English mills 
going; the bran and other refuse would be available as food for 
live stock. 

Those to whom the word “ Protection” is offensive will express 
their wrath at a proposal which sets their superstition at nought. 
Those who refuse either to be bound by an unintelligible formula 
or to label themselves with any “‘ ist” or ‘‘ ism’’ whatever, men who 
claim the right to decide every question as it arises by the exercise 
of independent reason, and not by set rules and standards, will 
be turned aside less easily. At any rate, if the ‘‘ higgling of the 
market ” is to decide one price, it must decide all. Moreover, there 
must be unity of purpose in a system of politics ere it can work 
well. The very people who are most angry with the farmer for 
daring to ask some protection from over-competition are them- 
selves clamorous for the protection of the workman. The work- 
man’s interests are not on any account to be entrusted to the 
higgling of the market. Note how municipal bodies and cor- 
porations are bullied and threatened if they attempt to buy 
labour at the cheapest price ; see how imperious the demands are 
for Protection not only from the alien, but from the migrating 
rural populations! I am not blaming town workmen for using 
*‘blackleg”’ as a term of obloquy, for striving heart and soul to 
discourage the labourer from making an independent bargain with 
his employer, or for endeavouring to avoid the higgling of the 
market and to fix both the hours of labour and the rate of wages 
artificially. I only remark that whoever does so has voluntarily 
and absolutely surrendered his right to be called a supporter of 
Free Trade. 

It is not for an outsider to say by what measures Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government hopes to deal with rural discontent. But it yielded 
so much capital to the late Opposition that the most cynical Break- 
promise will hardly dare to make no attempt “to root the labourer 
to the soil” and stay the rural exodus. Such proposals as are not 
Protectionist are merely bogus. When politicians talk about 
cheapening the cost of transfer, I remember that much land has 
changed hands within the last two years at a cost to the buyer of’ 
not more than three guineas for conveyance and about two guineas 
for stamps and parchment, and I cannot imagine that they them- 
selves hope to revive drooping agriculture by the further reduction 
of those trivial costs. They use the phrase, like that blessed word 
“ Primogeniture,” to tickle the ears of the groundlings. But the 
genuine cry, which has become articulate and definite in Lincoln- 
shire and in Lancashire, and is fast ripening in other counties, is 
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for a compulsory reduction of rents, and is as much opposed to 
the strict principles of political economy as any cry for a duty on 
flour. To establish law courts for the purpose of fixing rent, 
which seems to be the main object aimed at, is certainly to set the 
principle of Free Trade at nought. The outcry will not come to 
much. Farmers and landlords are working cordially together, and 
are likely to do so as long as agitators are engaged in stirring up 
the labourers against both. Even in Wales, where Mr. Gladstone 
has rather unwisely been encouraging mischief-makers, there is far 
more good feeling than the extremists allow. A few months ago, 
on looking through various estate books, I was very much struck 
with the small number of rent reductions that had been made. 
The explanation was creditable alike to landlord and to tenant. At 
a farmers’ dinner, it having been previously announced that rents 
were to be lowered on one of the largest estates in Wales, a chief 
tenant stated, amid the applause of the meeting, that, as rents 
had not been increased in the good years, no reduction would be 
asked for in the bad. ‘‘ You stuck to us, and we will stick to you,” 
the speaker concluded. Of course, this case, which does not stand 
alone, helps very much to produce the figures showing that rents 
have fallen only 7 per cent. in Wales as compared with 24 per 
cent. in England. 

My chief reason for not believing that high rent is the cause of 
trouble, but that, on the contrary, rents have by a natural process 
been adjusted to conditions, was derived from experience. While 
inquiring into another question in the problem, I found, on entering 
a new district, that the rent per acre was an almost infallible guide 
to the condition of the working classes. For example, in the 
wheat-growing districts of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Wilts, it is not 
unusual to find farms let at ten or fifteen shillings an acre. But 
there one oftenest came upon waste fields clothed with the melan- 
choly beauty of red poppies and blueweed and yellow charlock ; 
there shuttered-down and ruining cottages new and old, gardens 
bright with the poor man’s flowers growing wild among weeds, tell 
of populations melting away; and there the wretched remnant of the 
working people, ‘ half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit,” struggling with 
existence on the barest subsistence wages, explain why the others 
have left. Absentee landlords unable to keep up their ancient 
style and economising abroad, half-insolvent farmers fighting 
poverty and mishap, are characteristic of the situation. It is in 
such places that you find land considered cheap a few years ago at 
£30 an acre now changing hands at £10. But wherever the rent 
of land ranges from twenty-five shillings to forty or more an acre 
I invariably found better wages, greater contentment among the 
labourers, the farmers in better heart, and the gentry resident and 
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active. No: the ruin of English agriculture is not due to high 
rent. It is due to our buying annually £160,000,000 worth of 
foreign produce. Whatever be the state of our own crops, the 
quantity goes on increasing. The amount was unprecedented last 
year ; yet it has gone on increasing during the lapsed months of 
the present year. 

It is not the failure of wheat alone that has ripened the in- 
evitable crisis in agriculture. For many years the shrewder 
farmers have been steadily withdrawing their fields from tillage 
and laying them down in grass. The conversion of arable into 
pasture has gone on at the rate of 100,000 acres annually. Up to 
a certain point this was a proper course. When prices were high 
the farmer was tempted to devote more land than was suitable to 
grain. But we have passed the point at which the reversal of this 
process should have stopped; and no one contends that the 2,300,000 
acres to which our wheat area has shrunk represents the amount 
of land best suited for the purpose. It has been diminished 
reluctantly ; for the English farmer, who has to wait so long for 
many of his returns, was accustomed to look upon wheat as an 
easily-realizable or ready-money crop. Then, wheat has the great 
advantage over stock that it may without cost be kept in hand 
awaiting a better market: cows and sheep always cost something 
for feed. For many years the farmer has looked to a gain from 
live stock to recoup him for loss on cereals. The present year, and 
1891 in hardly a smaller measure, was an utter disappointment in 
this respect. Almost the same causes that brought about the 
wheat failure produced what was little short of a famine in grass. 
Consequently, the grazier and the dairyman have had to run up a 
heavy bill for artificial food; the former has been obliged to send 
his stock to market at the least favourable time ; and, to crown all, 
such a fall has occurred in prices that the live stock of Great 
Britain is worth to-day something between ten and twenty million 
pounds less than it was twelve months ago. Unfortunately, proofs 
that the blow given to this industry has been almost fatal are only 
too numerous and unmistakable. In the Fylde district of Lanca- 
shire, where dairy farms prevail, not fewer than fifty tenancies will 
be empty this autumn. Lancashire is the most populous county 
in England; it has a market at the door. Hardly can there be’ 
any question, either, that many of the more distantly situated dairy 
farmers who send milk to London—those in Derbyshire and Wilt- 
shire, for example—have been very badly hit. Those whom I know 
—men of substance, most of them, who are not given to make a poor 
mouth about nothing—say that in the best of times they have very 
little over after paying carriage and getting eightpence a gallon 
for milk. Were it not a trade in which the cash is returned pretty 
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soon, it would not be worth pursuing. Yet it was May ere their 
cows could be turned out to grass this year, and the cattle must 
have been losing properties while in the byre. 

The worst of those facts is that not even Mr. Gladstone could 
explain them away. In the course of the summer one farmer told 
me that he had to be content with 25s. a-head for his lambs, 
instead of the 34s. he had obtained the year before ; a second, that 
he had been compelled to send his ewes to market, where they 
realized only 22s. 6d. each; many declared that the price of cattle 
had dropped in some cases as much as 50 per cent., in others 20 per 
cent. I tried to hope that my acquaintances by some curious hazard 
included the whole list of unfortunate exceptions. This hope was 
strengthened by the fact that up to the middle of August the pro- 
fessional writers on agriculture tried hard to put the best face they 
could on affairs. Nowhere in print was there expressed any opinion 
SO pessimistic as that of one of the most successful and far-sighted 
agriculturists in England, who, during the past twelve months, 
has over and over again declared to me that we have entered upon 
a period of agricultural distress compared with which the worst 
depression of former times may be described as trivial. The rosier 
view did not prevail very long. Any casual reader of the journals 
must have noticed that the best-informed experts grew less and less 
hopeful, until there is not one who now denies that 1891 and 1892 
have been years of crushing disaster to the agricultural interest. 
It is easy to put the case in a nutshell. Never have English 
farmers had less corn and meat to be sold ; never were they certain 
of obtaining shorter prices for them. Whether you sit in your 
armchair and study official statistics, or go abroad and interview 
farmers, the conclusion is the same. Farmers have been utterly 
perplexed as to what course they should pursue this autumn. 
Evidently they have neither money nor inclination to go on rearing 
stock. Taking a number of the autumn ram sales at random, I 
find that—not only has trade been languid, but—the prices realized 
have been less by an average of about £3 per animal than those 
obtained last year. And this is a sign as certain as any that we 
may expect a very short ‘‘ fall’ of lambs next year. Owners of bulls 
and heifers have long been painfully aware of a similar reluctance 
to buy. This is not to be wondered at. There is no “keep” for 
the coming winter. The hay crop has been a failure; straw is 
unprecedentedly short and poor; roots are bad. There is a still 
stronger reason. The farmer is excessively short of cash, and the 
banks with which he deals cannot give him advances. Moreover, 
a dead weight is placed on his hopes by foreign competition. The ex- 
ceptional few who are able to surmount those difficulties and arrange 
to place a quantity of beef and mutton on the market next year are 
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very well aware that if prices were to rise to a remunerative pitch 
they would instantly be reduced again by shiploads of cattle and 
meat from abroad. That is the real cause of the farmer’s embar- 
rassment. Let it be a good year, and his margin of profit will still 
be so fine that he can lay nothing by; let it be a bad year, and 
the shortness of quantity will be attended by no compensating rise 
in prices. It is the same with wheat. How can he have the heart 
to plough and sow in face of the knowledge that foreign supplies 
will be poured in so plentifully as to make the character of the Eng- 
lish harvest quite uninfluential in fixing the prices ? 

Another fact of prime importance in realizing the position of 
the farmer is the effect upon agriculture of the unceasing agrarian 
agitation. It does not here come within my province to enter into 
a controversy with those who carry it on. All we need to concern 
ourselves with is the immediate effect upon land and agriculture. 
Upon that there is little ground for disputation. Everybody admits 
the advantage of land being held by men of capital who have the 
means and the will to improve it. But what capitalist in his 
senses would at present invest in land with the expectation of 
securing a moderate interest on his money? During the past 
twelve months we have had many instances of estates coming into 
the market through the impoverishment of their owners, and being 
withdrawn because no one would bid a price that would have been 
deemed absurdly low twenty years ago—a price, in fact, insufficient 
to clear off the burdens. One class of reformers is continually 
warning the would-be purchaser that he can buy no better title 
than that of the former owner, and that all titles to land are bad ; 
another is striving heart-and-soul to obtain an arbitrary reduction 
of rent through the intervention of Parliament; and a strong 
section holds that certain local bodies ought to have the power of 
chopping up a manor at will and selling the choicest bits on com- 
pulsory conditions. Whoever has the misfortune to own an estate 
is subjected to unbounded obloquy. Heisa wasteful Sybarite when 
he tries to beautify his ‘ Picture of Nature,” a cruel barbarian 
if he be addicted to field sports, a tyrant if his management be 
based on ordinary business principles, and a pauperizing agent 
when he ventures to act according to the dictates of a kindly 
nature. Is it any wonder that amid such circumstances landlords | 
should be anxious to sell and no one willing to buy? The very 
class of men who could help the farmer in his difficulties are being 
heedlessly terrified away from his side. 

Apart from this oblique attack, the farmer is directly assailed in 
his own person. Very few people will refuse their sympathy to 
the agricultural labourer. Although he is in many respects better 
off than the labourer in a town, he is in some districts very poorly 
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paid, leads a dull, heavy, laborious life, and has no other prospect 
than that of ending his days in a workhouse. It is, however, an 
act of the very greatest injustice to saddle farmers with the 
responsibility for this state of things. As long as the agricultural 
labourer is at the tail-end of a depressed and unremunerative 
industry it is hopeless to expect him to be better off than he is. 
Before the agitators can with any show of justice denounce the 
farmer as a sweater, they must prove him to be making profits 
that would justify greater liberality in wages. They cannot do 
this; in point of fact, they have damaged the interests of their 
clients by attempting it. Alike in the East and in the West of 
England, I have followed in the footsteps of the agrarian lecturer 
and agitator and studied the results on the spot. Holding no brief 
for any class or party, I claim to have done this impartially by 
inquiries frankly put to, and no less frankly answered by, 
employers, servants, and even some of the leading spirits among 
the agitators themselves. Not many, therefore, are likely to 
question the following conclusions. In the great majority of 
cases the only effect of agitation has been a bitter animosity 
between master and servant. When a shilling or two a week has 
been added to the men’s wages, the farmer, who is at present 
wholly unable to stand any increase of his expenses, and is com- 
pelled by necessity to economize on his labour bill, has kept the 
amount of wages paid at the old figure either by reducing the 
number of his hands or by cutting off the many incidental 
perquisites upon which the servant had no legal claim. Every- 
where the farm labourers complain that their condition is growing 
worse. Common sense might tell their advisers that it must be so. 
To blame the farmers and the landlords for a state of things due 
entirely to the decay of British agriculture is to be stupid and 
unjust. 

One would think that the shrewd leaders of the urban democracy 
would have wit enough to see that they have got the wrong sow by 
the ear. They know that their own interest in the matter lies in 
arresting the stream of rural migrants that is bound to play havoc 
with the strongest labour organization or union ever tried. 
According to the computation of Professor Wallace, it adds every 
ten years two millions to the number of their competitors ; 
time and place fitting, it would be easy to show that that estimate 
is very much under the mark. In the scramble for any kind of 
wages thatis pretty certain to go on during the period of acute 
commercial depression on which we have entered, these raw but 
strong recruits are likely to seize their share without much regard 
to the rules of the New Unionism. Mr. Tom Mann, Mr. Ben 
Tillett, and the rest are moved by no false alarm here. But it is 
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not very intelligent of them to abuse the landed interest on that 
account. A little reflection will show them that the landed 
interest is powerless to effect a remedy. The truth is that certain 
platform orators and journalists abuse landlords far less from any 
conviction on their part than from a crusted old prejudice handed 
down to them by tradition. They gain nothing by it beyond a few 
empty cheers from the more ignorant of their supporters, and ere 
the echoes die away they are not unlikely to be confronted with the 
real difficulty. Is it not evident that, unless they can bring about 
a great revival of English agriculture, the policy they are pursuing 
is merely suicidal? Putting aside, for the moment, considerations 
that are merely partisan, and all kind of talk which has for its 
only object the bolstering up of one Party at the expense of 
another, let us consider whether it is not apparent that the 
agitators have been cutting their own throats. If they know any- 
thing at all about the country, they know that it is necessary to 
root the landlord as well as the labourer on the soil. How will 
this be achieved by denouncing his amusements and menacing his 
property ? Again: The more discontented the labourer becomes, 
the more certain is he to make for town. Further: If these 
labour leaders are misled by any claptrap into believing that the 
villager may be bribed to stay at home, by being put on a Parish 
Council, or by being presented with an allotment at prairie value, 
or by being granted a loan of money with which to buy a small 
holding, the sooner they investigate the matter for themselves the 
better it will be for everybody. The only thing at all likely to 
weaken the movement townwards is a rise in country wages. How 
to obtain that is the problem of the hour. With it, the other 
things may ease and sweeten the rural labourer’s life ; without it, 
they are valueless. But, until the master is himself better off, 
it is quite beyond his power to effect any substantial improve- 
ment in the condition of the servant. 

As much as this has been allowed. Indeed, the air is thick with 
suggestions for staying the ruin of English agriculture. I hope it 
will not be considered discourteous to say that the majority are very 
much in the air. Take the case of those who say that English 
acres should be more productive than they are. Why talk in this 
way when already, acre for acre, our farmers grow more wheat on 
a given space than those of any other nation? Not much more 
can be said for the curious spirit of Protection that takes the form 
of a suggestion to encourage wheat-growing by means of a bounty. 
That comes to very much the same thing as proposing a duty and 
paying it ourselves. Surely the taxpayer might as well pay more 
for his loaf as pay more in taxation. 

Practical and straightforward minds will brush aside those 
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fantastic and disingenuous proposals. For them the chief fact is 
that, unless some firm and effective steps be taken, English land is 
bound to pass out of cultivation. Promptitude is here the most 
saving of virtues, fer the longer we put off the decision the more 
difficult our task will be. You cannot drop highly-cultivated land 
for a year or two, and then take it up again, at pleasure, as fertile 
as it was before the period of neglect. The good husbandman who 
has had the ill-luck to follow an unskilful or careless tenant is well 
aware that it takes years to cleanse the soil again and feed it. On 
how many farms in the Kingdom is land at present becoming less 
fertile owing to no want of will or of skill, only to straitened circum- 
stances and scarcity of labour? Assuredly, the present year will 
leave its mark in a deterioration of soil. The scarcity of fodder 
and of live stock, the producers of manure, is alone sufficient to 
that end. | 

Unless we are going to leave England to the shop and factory and 
let agriculture go to ruin, in expectation that we shall always be 
able to buy food from abroad, it will be necessary to find and apply 
our remedy immediately. And if the only solution of the diffi- 
culty is some sort of Protection it is difficult to see why Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government should be restrained by any mim-mouthed 
prudery from taking the subject in hand. It is a long time 
since the Radicals abolished the principles of Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright. The Newcastle Programme, which is composed of 
Protectionist items, would be sensibly rounded off by a proposal 
to impose a ‘duty on foreign flour. That is a rapidly increasing 
import; yet to check it would never affect the price of bread per- 
ceptibly while wheat was admitted duty-free. If the result were to 
lessen our purchases of American flour and to increase those of 
wheat, our corn-mills, at any rate, would be benefited. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF WORDS. 


“Touching the rise and fall of words volumes might be ritten,””-—Bauzac. 


Tue word Bible furnishes a striking instance of a word’s rise 
from very low to high estate. To the bulk of English-speaking 
folk it now means the book of books. In Chaucer’s day it meant 
any book whatever, or scroll—to speak by the card, lest equivoca- 
tion undo us. Witness the following lines from his Book of 
Fame :— 
“ But maught will I—so mought I thrive— 

Be abouten to descrive 

All these arms that they weren (wore) 

That they on their cotes beren (bore) 

For to me ’twere impossible— 

Men might make of ’em a bible.” 


In plain prose, there were enough of ’em to fill a book or scroll. 
Meanwhile, tracing the word bible straight home we find it, as BéBAog, 
but another name for the papyrus reed of Egypt. Asa poet sings,— 


‘** Green grew the rushes, O, upon the banks of Nilus ; 
And yielded, duly treated, O, material for your stilus.” 


Cancellarius is another word which has risen from humble origin 
to high rank. Under the early Roman Emperors, it meant simply 
doorkeeper. By which token, Gibbon speaks of the wrath of the 
people of Rome when the worthless Emperor Carinus set his low- 
born cancellarius to rule over them. But the cancellarius rises 
until we find him described, aptly enough, if without much poetic 
fire, in the hackneyed hexameter :— 


*“‘ Hic est qui regis leges cancellat iniquas.” 


And nowadays the Lord High Chancellor of England—though 
shorn of some of the influence he wielded in the days of Thurlow 
and Eldon—ranks rather higher than a mere doorkeeper. 

Consul is a word which retains scarce a shred of its olden 
grandeur. During their year of office, Rome’s consuls twain 
ranked above kings. And Cicero’s pride in having filled this lofty 
post seems likely to live for ever in that luckless jingle of his,— 


“O fortu natam natam, me consule, Romam ! ” 
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which—for puns may be translated if one tries—runs fairly well 
in English doggrel :— 
**O Rome, lucky in thy birth 
When I filled the consul’s berth !” 

But now nearly every fourth-rate town on the face of the globe can 
boast half-a-dozen consuls. The Courtenay motto, ‘‘ Quid feci ? 
Ubi lapsus!” might fit not only this poor degraded word but the 
name of Cicero himself, which, under the thin disguise of 
cicerone, now decks every gabbling guide who hashes names, dates, 
and the Queen’s English, or whatever may chance to be his mother 
tongue. 

Patricius, in its English shape patrician,—unmangled,—siill 
keeps some of its old dignity. But (to quote Gibbon) “the meanest 
subjects of the Roman Empire assumed the illustrious title 
‘ Patricius,’ which, by the conversion of Ireland, has been com- 
municated to a whole nation.” Gibbon—who sometimes fails to 
make his meaning clear—here means that Ireland’s missionary, 
Succathus by name, received the title Patricius, whence St. 
Patrick, whence Pat. Does every Pat, we wonder, know himself 
a patrician ? 

See how villanus has sunk. At the outset if meant the worthy 
hind who tilled the broad acres surrounding a Roman squire’s 
country seat. (For villa—another word which has gone down in 
the world—originally indicated, not a snug suburban dwelling, but 
demesnes as well as mansion.) In the middle ages, however, 
villanus—or villein—came to mean a down-trodden tiller of the 
soil who could scarcely call his soul his own, and whose gross ill- 
treatment bore its fruit—gross ill-conduct. Hence the rank 
ill-odour in which the once harmless word villain now lies steeped. 
Note, too, how sophist has sunk. At its birth cogiornc—from cogua, 
wisdom—meant a wise man. Had it acquired a taint even when 
Pythogoras eschewed it as too arrogant? Or was it sheer modesty 
that led him to coin for himself the unpretending word g:Aosodgoc, 
lover of wisdom? Anyhow, sophist has since sunk so low that it 
now denotes one skilled in the base art of making the worse appear 
the better reason. 

Hypocrite has shared the fate of sophist. Originally, the sole 
and entirely honourable sense of tzoxpirne was actor on the 
stage—not, as now, an actor of it, a sly sinner feigning himself 
virtuous. Our word actor—and still more actress—has acquired a 
kindred taint: not from any fault in those who use the art behind 
the footlights, but from the frailty of those who abuse it by playing 
a part on life’s stage, instead of showing themselves manfully in 
their true colours. 


The word attorney fell so low that, some twenty years ago, every 
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attorney in the land—though already a gentleman by Act of 
Parliament—rejoiced to see himself turned by Act of Parliament 
into a solicitor. And high time,too! For even when Dr. Johnson 
kinged it in the Republic of Letters—but let the anecdote speak 
for itself. Some one having left the room in which Johnson sat 
chatting with sundry persons, one of them asked him, ‘“ Pray, 
what is that gentleman?” Replied Johnson, ‘I’m loth to speak 
ill of anyone behind his back ; but I fear he’s an attorney.” In the 
face of those facts, it is hard to believe that, at root, attorney 
means one who stands in the turn or stead of another. The word, 
by-the-by, still lives in the name of the “ harmless necessary ”’ 
Power of Attorney—as well as in that of the chief law officer of 
the Crown. It seems needful to add an explanation of the distinc- 
tion—so baffling to the laity—betwixt an attorney and a solicitor. 
Until the fusion of Law and Equity by the Judicature Act of 
1873, an attorney, strictly speaking, was he who represented his 
client in a Court of Law; a solicitor, he who represented him in a 
Court of Equity. Practically, however, every member of the lower 
rank of the legal profession, who had the chance, figured in either 
capacity by turns. Meanwhile, beneath this not very subtle dis- 
tinction lurks the superior respectability of the word solicitor. 
Courts of Equity dealt mainly with rights of property and their 
breaches ; Courts of Law, with personal rights and wrongs, such as 
libels, ‘‘ running-down ’’ cases—in which carriages, not characters, 
are smashed—breaches of promise, and so forth. Now, in cases 
of this kind, hard swearing and brow-beating of truthful witnesses 
will occur. I perceive that this explanation ‘‘ makes a case darker, 
which was dark enough without:” to wit, the precedence of the 
Attorney-General over the Solicitor-General. Such glow-worm 
light as I possess I'll shed on this dark question. Law took pre- 
cedence of equity in point of time. Hence attorneys, general or 
otherwise, would naturally spring up before solicitors. The pre- 
cedence of the Attorney-General would therefore seem to be in 
strict keeping with the old rule, Seniores priores / 

Persona, unlike attorney, has risen in the social scale of words. 
At first it denoted the headgear of a Roman actor—something like 
a diver’s helmet, fitted with a mouth-piece which swelled the 
actor’s voice—hence persona (from per, “through,” and sonvs, 
‘* sound).” 

That the persona was no mere face mask, but covered the whole 
head, appears from Phaedrus’ shortest fable.— 


“ Personam tragicam forte vulpes viderat. 
‘ O quanta species!’ inquit, ‘Cerebrum non habet.’” 
(‘*‘ When Reynard chanced to spy a tragic mask, 
‘ How fair a show!’ he cried; ‘but brain it lacks.’ ”) 
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What fox would have deigned to wonder that a mere face-covering 
should lack brain? Note that when Juvenal wrote—some fifty 
or sixty years after Phaedrus—persona was already taking on its 
modern (English) meaning. For Juvenal—once at least—uses the 
word in this very sense.— 


* Quid agas quam dira et foedior omni Crimine persona est ?” 
(** How deal with him whose very self exceeds 
In native loathsomeness his foulest deeds ? ’’) 


What more unlike a mask than the man’s very self ? Thus we catch 
the word as ’twere in the very act of sloughing its primary signifi- 
cation. How it ever came to mean ‘no one”—as it does in the 
French personne—we will not now stay to inquire. Enough that 
parson is a strengthened form of person, to denote the chief person 
of the parish—a latish form ; for Chaucer’s parson is a persoon. It 
is odd that parsonage and personage—which we seldom or never 
link in thought—should be so near akin. 

If the rise of persona from mask to man be. noteworthy, so is 
the elevation of the word marshal, which—as maréchal—came 
hither with the Conqueror, and quickly rose to high degree. 
Witness Gilbert de Clare, created first Lord Marshal in 1135. 
But in France its humble original meaning, shoesmith, has clung 
to it all along. Wherebya tale in point, which may help to enliven 
this dull catalogue. Louis Quatorze, when starting for his Dutch 
campaign in 1679, must needs drag with him a pair of poets— 
Boileau and Racine—to chronicle in deathless prose his deeds of 
arms. Both bards soon became the butt of every bold dragoon 
with wit enough to see that Boileau rode askew, and that Racine, 
though a better horseman, knew nothing about horseflesh. Quoth 
one of them to the latter, ‘‘I trust you had that three-legger of 
yours duly shod before you left Paris?” ‘‘ How ‘duly’?” asked 
Racine. ‘‘ Why, think you,” replied the wag, “‘ that an army on 
the march can find a maréchal at every turn? No: you should 
have taken your nag to a Paris maréchal, who'd have warranted 
his shoes to stick tight for six months!” Nay; but even now this 
word, while donning another and far grander, retains its old 
homely, meaning. For the last edition of Littré’s great Dic- 
tionary gives as the primary sense of maréchal: ‘ Artisan qui 
ferre les chevaux, et qui les traite quand ils sont malades.” He 
adds, however: ‘‘ On dit dans le méme sens, maréchal ferrant ; ”’ 
and his ferre and ferrant help us to the derivation of our words 
farrier and farriery—though it seems strange that we should have 
thus gone out of the way to call our horse doctors by the wrong 
name; for, whether or not they ever dose the noble beast with 
iron, to steel his feet is no part of their trade. Meanwhile it is 
lawful to wonder whether ‘‘ Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington,” 
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when penning those thousands of laconic little notes in which he 
“presented his compliments ”’—to anyone who wanted his auto- 
graph—ever remembered the humble source of the title of which 
he was so justly proud. 

Cunning has sunk so low that it can scarce sink lower. It now 
means ‘cute; and ’cute bears a perilous resemblance to sharper— 
which we might define as “‘one who would deem it an insult to be 
told that he had missed a chance of duping a flat.” Yet knowing— 
now almost a synonym for sharper, and commonly linked very 
significantly with card—‘ He’s a knowing card ”—originally meant 
kenning, or crafty in that honourable sense of craft which still 
lives in craftsman and handicraft. Nay: at root cunning and 
kenning are one and the same word, of which king itself is but a 
shortened form. For our English forefathers—let them be English, 
not Anglo-Saxon, if only as a tribute to the memory of the great 
historian, so lately lost to us, who spent half a lifetime in trying 
to teach us that Englishmen are Englishmen, and always have 
been since first they set foot on British soil—our English fore- 
fathers, then, chose for their ruler the most cunning man they 
could find. And the word king lives on unsullied, as if to point 
the disgrace of its old yoke-mate. The disgrace, however, is of 
recent date. We read in King James’s Bible (1611), ‘‘If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning ’’-—that is, 
her honourable skill. Nay: even so late as 1760, Dr. Campbell, in 
his famous Philosophy of Rhetoric, contrasts the knowing with the 
ignorant—thus plainly showing that at that time the word retained 
its old and worthy meaning. Meanwhile one thing is clear—its 
degradation must have been the work of low and grovelling minds. 
For noble minds know well that naught is less akin to true 
knowledge than the wily craft now, alas, called cunning. All the 
world over, the “note” of true genius—which ever includes the 
truest knowledge—is childlike simplicity. ‘In wit a man, sim- 
plicity a child,” says Pope of Gay. And he might with equal 
justice have said it of Shakespeare, who ‘‘ needed not the spectacles 
of books, but was naturally learned ””—‘ knowing ”’ in its highest 
and noblest sense—one feels tempted to say, all-knowing—yet 
how free from cunning let Ben Jonson tell: ‘‘ He was, indeed, 
honest, and of an open and free nature.” 

Could words speak, idiot—which is but Greek idiwrne docked 
of its last syllable—might cry with poor Ophelia, ‘‘ We know 
what we are; we know not what we may be.” It meant a man 
not clothed with public functions ; it means a man unfit for any. 

Hector’s shade might join Cicero’s in bewailing the unworthy 
fate which has befallen his name. Although somewhat given to 
** tall talk,” the prop of Troy was no hectoring bully. Poor Duns 
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Scotus, too, might fairly join the chorus of lament, for his first 
name—slightly altered—has been dragged down to denote the very 
thing that he was not. The story of its fall—barely outlined by 
Archbishop Trench, in his Study of Words—would bear telling in 
full detail ; but not here. We content ourselves with adding a few 
which the Archbishop, in his rapid sketch, has sunk. Duns 
Scotus was born about 1240, at Dunse, in the Merse—the Scottish 
county which marches with Northumberland. He died in 1308, 
and lies buried at Cologne. Why England strove with Scotland 
for the honour of having given him birth partly appears from his 
epitaph.— 
* Scotia me genuit, Anglia recepit, 
Gallia docuit, Germania tenet.” 
(* Scotland gave me birth ; England, a home ; 
France, my learning; Germany, a grave.’’) 


Doubtless, like many another canny Scot, he came to England 
young. Meanwhile, such was his reputation for wit and knowledge 
that he had no rivals among his contemporaries but Alexander 
Hales, commonly called the ‘‘ Doctor Irrefragabilis,” and Thomas 
Aquinas, otherwise known as the ‘‘ Doctor Angelicus.” Hence, 
although Duns is now chiefly known as the first maintainer of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, England might well desire 
to claim as her son a man so deeply versed in all the learning of 
his age. But when the New Learning began to oust the old, some 
two centuries after Duns was gathered to his fathers, an adherent 
of the Old Learning who invoked the authority of his revered 
name was pretty sure to provoke the retort, ‘Oh! you’re a Duns 
man—are you ?”—or, more briefly, ‘‘So, you’re a Duns!” Thus 
the downward movement began; and it must have- received a 
mighty shove from Butler when he wrote of his sorry hero 
Hudibras :— 
** He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 

As metaphysic wit can fly, 

In School Divinity as able 

As he that hight Irrefragable 


A second Thomas, or—at once 
To name ’em all—another Dunce.” 


Alas! poor Duns! Alexander Hales and Thomas Aquinas— 
although here linked with you by the satirist—escaped scot-free. 
For why? Their names did not come in pat to clench the line 
with the needful rhyme. 

In the ‘spacious days of great Elizabeth,” noise signified a 
band of music. At least, Shakespeare uses the word in that sense. 
But this pleasing sense it has since wholly shed, although, 
by-the-by, the epithet “ pleasing” would hardly have passed 
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muster with the late Alexander Dumas, who once defined music as 
“the costliest of noises.” 

Conceited—like Humpty-Dumpty—has had a great fall; and 
clerk, a slight one. We can hardly refrain from smiling when 
Chaucer dubs the blind Meonides “that conceited clerk Homére ” 
—although we cannot for a moment conceive him with a quill 
behind his ear and an eye-glass in his sightless eye; and we very 
well know that Chaucer meant to give him his due as an 
‘‘ imaginative scholar.” 

I know not why—nor can I help regretting that—the good old 
English word fiddler should have utterly lost caste, and dragged 
down fiddle with it in its fall. There’s no blinking the fact that it 
has been a name of scorn for full a hundred years. Thus, when 
poor widow Thrale chose to give her dead brewer a successor, in 
the person of the highly-estimable Signor Piozzi, all the world and 
his wife cried shame upon her for ‘‘ wedding a fiddler.” Hence we 
see that even in 1784 the word had already become what Jeremy 
Bentham calls a “‘ question-begging appellation””—and of hangdog 
force. But, indeed, the gallery wag’s, “‘ Don’t waste him! Kill 
a fiddler with him!” addressed to the actor who had stage-slain 
his man, shows that jiddler had already naught to lose. But why? 
The old phrase, “drunk as a fiddler,” yields no explanation. 
It has its perfect match in the contemporary proverb, ‘‘ drunk as a 
lord,” which never lowered the peerage in anyone’s esteem. Nor 
can we fairly take as a type of his class the fiddler mentioned in 
Cowper’s Letters. That worthy, after fiddling all night at a 
tavern ball, begged a bed. All beds full, he craved a shake-down 
in the hay-loft, lured the guileless landlord thither, knocked him 
down, and made off with all his cash. But even if we assume that 
the whole tenor of this exceptional fiddler’s life was base—only, 
we won’t assume it, that’s flat! and we leave it to sharper wits 
to find the key to this fiddle-riddle. 

Darcy LEvER. 


THE SONG OF ROLAND AND THE ILIAD. 


In Professor Jebb’s masterly Introduction to Homer, a model 
of lucidity and concision, one portion is, perhaps, too concise. 
This contains the comparison of other ancient national epics 
with the Homeric poems. From the analogy of these, the 
Finnish Kalewala, the English Beowulf, and so on, we may get a 
light, if faint and doubtful, on the origins of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. We can at least see how interpolators, renovators, 
and emenders fare in their dealing with old heroic songs. We can 
detect modernisms, changes in style and taste, with considerable 
certainty. Now, the argument for the unity of Homer, on the 
whole, rests on his harmony, a harmony sometimes, but not always, 
admitted and even proclaimed by Wolf himself. If the Homeric 
poems were some four hundred years in the making, could this 
harmony exist? Should we not encounter discord, much more 
striking than a few phrases in the Iliad which are more common 
in the Odyssey, and a certain suavity and tenderness at the close 
of the Iliad which do not mark its more pugnacious books? It is 
a fact that, when later hands have touched Beowulf, they have 
left a most unmistakable mark; but then a great revolution had 
occurred, the revolution from Heathendom to Christianity. 
Nothing more than the overthrow of a society and the migra- 
tion of its survivors befell in Greece, between 1100, when the 
Homeric poems may have been begun, and 600, when, according 
to critical theories, they may have reached their present form. 
Still, we might expect great changes of taste, thought, manners, 
institutions, and style, in that interval. Nobody will maintain 
that the discrepancies in Homer are nearly so striking as might 
be looked for on a theory of long evolution contributed to by the 
work of many hands in different ages and countries. Let us take 
an analogous instance then, and, comparing the Iliad with the 
Chanson de Roland, ask how the French epic fared in the hands of late 
renovators. As usual, we must be on our guard against the perils 
of analogy. Circumstances never absolutely reproduce themselves ; 
but they recur with closeness enough, at least, to suggest illus- 
trative ideas. 

Among the heroic poems of the world there is only one which 
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has a really close analogy to the epics of Homer. This is the 
ancient French Chanson de Roland. The work contains some 4,000 
lines, not much more than a fourth of the substance of the Iliad. 
But it has unity of subject: namely, the Wrath of Ganelon, the 
traitor, the woes which it brought on “the Franks of France,” 
the fall of 


Roland brave and Olivier, 
With every Paladin and Peer, 


and the punishment of Ganelon. The circumstances in which the 
epic had its birth, the historical events, greatly misconceived and 
curiously blended in the legend, are tolerably well understood. 
We can also trace the later fortunes of the Song of Roland in the 
hands of ‘‘ rhapsodes”’ and “‘ diaskeuasts,”’ reciters and interpolators. 
History does not repeat itself so accurately that our knowledge of 
the Song of Roland can enable us to speak with certainty about 
the development of the Iliad; but the analogies are often curious 
and deserving of study. 

As regards the Iliad, we are unable to say with certainty whether 
the siege of a little fort on the hill of Hissarlik is really the 
historical germ of the narrative. On the other hand, we do know 
the historical germs of Roland, and are able to distinguish the 
mythical accretions which it contains, from the elements of later 
history. 

On August 15th, 778, Hruodlandus, Warden of the Marches of 
Brittany, with Eggihard, the seneschal of Charlemagne, and 
other knights, were cut off and slain by the Gascons, in a pass of 
the Pyrenees.* 

Charles was returning from an unsuccessful expedition against 
the Saracens of Spain, where he had failed to capture Saragossa. 
The main body of his army had passed the Pyrenees; but, at 
Roncesvaux, the mountaineers fell on the rear guard, which they 
exterminated. t+ 

Charles was unable to take any revenge on the light armed 
Gascon Highlanders who had destroyed his nobles. 

This, then, is the grain of historical fact in the poem. We have 
only to add the common French ery, Nous sommes trahis, next to 
discover a Traitor and the grounds of his treason, then to invent 


* The date has been established by M. Diimmler, who found, in a Latin M.S. 
(4841 of the Bibliothéque Nationale), the epitaph of Eggihard: Qui obiit 
die xviit., Kalendas Septembrias. C.f. Léon Gautier, Chanson de Roland, 
Tours, 1890, p. xii. 

¢ Eginhard Vita Caroli Magni ch. ix., usque ad unum omnes interficiunt. 
The author of the Vita Hiludovici, (ap. Pertz, scriptores, 11, 608) says, “I do 
not mention the names of those who fell, quia vulgata sunt, because they are 
in every one’s mouth.” 
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his punishment, some mythical embellishments, when we have 
before us the matter of the epic. 

Legend soon forgot that the people of ‘‘ Wasconia”’ had been 
the victors, and transferred the honour to the Saracens, the general 
foes of Christendom. A relationship, unknown to history, was 
feigned between Charles and Roland. Names of later heroes, as 
of Geoffroi, Count of Anjou, and Richard, Duke of Normandy, were 
woven into the tale. But it is impossible to say whether all these 
many alterations existed only in popular legend, or whether they 
early found their way into metrical lays older than the epic as it 
stands. That songs on “ great old houses, and fights fought long 
ago,” did exist, prior to the composition of the epic, is certain. 
In 622, for example, Clotaire defeated the Saxons; and Helguire, 
the biographer of St. Faron, avers that a song (Carmen) on this 
battle was everywhere sung by choruses of girls—Carmen Rusticum 
he calls it: that is, a ballad, or volks-lied.* We are reminded of 
Scotch lays on Bannockburn, and on the death of King Alexander. 
In the Acta Sanctorum Maii, vi. p. 11, we learn that the fame of 
St. William, Duke of Aquitaine, was celebrated in song wherever 
men, noble or simple, met. He flourished 793. His biographer, 
who tells us this, lived in the twelfth century. Thus it is plain 
that ‘“‘the renowns of men” were sung, in old France, as in Greece 
by Achilles. But the songs spoken of seem to be volks-lieder, or 
ballads, not ‘‘ epic lays” like, for example, the Aristeia of Diomede. 
We have no evidence that such brief epic lays were sung in heroic 
France. It is highly probable that these may have been chanted 
by minstrels of the Gestes, or great military families. But there is 
no text which proves this, and it would be vain to seek, after the 
manner of Lachmann, for remains of such lays in the extant Song 
of Roland.t The date of the Chanson, as we have it, cannot be 
earlier than the taking of Jerusalem, and murder of the Patriarch 
by the Saracens (969—1012 a.p.) These events are alluded to in 
the Chanson (1523-5), and cannot have been quite recent, when it 
was possible to attribute them to the reign of Charlemagne, and 
make them earlier than 778 a.p. Again, the dying Roland declares 
that he had conquered England and Scotland for Charles. The 
idea of such a boast can hardly be earlier than the actual conquest 
of England (1066).t On the other side, the conquest of the Holy 


* Historiens de France, iii. p. 505. 

+ M. Léon Gautier, who now holds this opinion, once believed that the 
earliest chansons de geste, or heroic French epics, were mere chapelets de can- 
tilénes. But this view he has abandoned. The early French epic poets may 
have found their legends, and the spirit of their work, in old lays, or cantilénes. 
But these they did not incorporate bodily in their poems. 
ft Cf. Chanson, 2331, 2382. 
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Land is not attributed, by the poet, to Charles. On the whole, the 
epic is probably by a Norman poet, residing in England, towards 
the end of the eleventh century. At Senlac a Norman challenger 
sang of Roland, indeed; but it is improbable that he sang a stanza 
from this poem. The author’s name is unknown. The last line 
— “ Ci falt la Geste que Turoldus declinet.” 

Here ends the geste which Turoldus made (or recited, or wrote 
out). But it does not follow that the geste was the poem as it 
stands. 

The MS. of the poem (at the Bodleian Library, Digby, 23) is one 
of the small volumes which jonglewrs (rhapsodes who might, or 
might not, be the authors of what they recited) carried about to 
refresh their memories. Withal, it cannot well be the original 
MS. The writing is of the end of the twelfth century, and is care- 
less and ill-done. There are traces of ancient corrections. There 
is another, but a worse, MS., at Venice of about 1230. The poem 
is in stanzas of from ten to thirty lines each ; the lines are of ten 
feet, and “‘in assonance,” not in rhyme. In English, hat, bar, cab, 
are in assonance, the vowel sounds corresponding, while the con- 
sonants do not complete the rhyme as in hat, bat, cat. As the 
taste for rhyme grew, Roland was worked over by diaskeuasts, who 
made the lines rhyme, added new lines, amplified suppressed 
passages, interpolated whole episodes, and brought in Alexandrines. 
Finally Roland, with other early French epics, was reduced into a 
cycle. Sham genealogies and connections between the great heroic 
families were invented; an enormous school of cyclic poets grew up, 
and ended when Arthurian subjects dominated the taste of France. 
The legend of Roncesvaux dwindled into prose chap-books. The 
heroic epic was not edited till 1837.* 

The poem itself may be analyzed: the places in which it re- 
sembles Homer, and the more numerous points of difference may 
be noted. It opens, of course, with no invocation to the Muse :— 

“Charles the King, our great Emperor, seven years had dwelt in Spain. 
Even to the sea had he conquered the high lands; never a castle stood before 
him ; city nor wall remained untaken, save Saragossa, set upon a hill. King 


Marsilies held it, who loves not God; who serves Mahummet and prays to 
Apollin. Nevertheless, ill awaits him; he may not avoid it.” . 


The poet’s knowledge of the creed of Islam is not accurate. 
King Marsilies, then, goes forth into a shady garden and summons 
his peers around him. ‘‘ Charles, the Emperor of France the 
sweet” (a recurring epithet), ‘‘how are we to deal with him?” 
Blancandrin answers, wisest of the Paynim, ‘‘ Send Charles an 
embassy and many goodly gifts: lions, bears, hounds, seven 


* By M. Francisque Michel. Paris, 1837. 
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hundred camels, four hundred mules charged with gold and silver. 
Bid him return to Aix; promise to meet him there on the feast of 
St. Michael, to be his man, and to put on Christianity. Send 
hostages, if he demands them. I myself will send my son, should 
he die for it. By my right hand, and my beard that the wind 
flutters, you shall see the Franks to France returning. He will 
slay our hostages. Better to lose them than to lose bright Spain 
the fair.” So they determine, and among the envoys are Priamus 
and Blancandrin himself. They seek Charles at Cordova, bearing 
boughs of olive, like Greek suppliants in the Gidipus Tyrannus. 
Mules go with them, silver-saddled and golden-reined. 

The scene shifts to Cordova, which, Charles has taken. He sits 
in a garden with Roland and Oliver Geoffrey of Anjou (died 987), 
and 15,000 “‘ Franks of France.’’ The old men are playing chess, 
the young men are fencing. On a throne of gold sits Charles with 
his white beard: to him that asks for Charles no need is there to 
point out the King. The Paynims ride up, and, as in Homer, 
repeat their message textually, word for word. The Emperor 
listens with bowed head; his speech is never hasty. The night passes. 
Next day there is a council of the Paladins. Roland comes, and 
Oliver, the brave, the gentle. Hither, too, comes Ganelon, who 
wrought the treason. Then began this council of evil. Charles 
again repeats the Paynim offers. Roland rises, and bids Charles 
refuse them. ‘‘ Two of our hostages Marsilies has already slain; 
there is no faith in him.” The Emperor plucked at his beard. The 
Franks were silent. Ganelon rises and denounces Roland: ‘‘ Leave 
the madmen ; listen to the prudent.” Naimes rises and bids send 
an envoy to Saragossa, who is to take this perilous duty upon 
him? Naimes volunteers. The King rejects him. Roland offers 
to go. Oliver cries that he is too fierce of temper. Turpin, the 
Archbishop, is also refused. The Peers are bidden to choose a 
man. ‘‘Choose Ganelon, my good father,’ cries Roland. The 
King hands Ganelon the baton and the glove. Ganelon’s wrath 
breaks out. ‘* Never more will I love Roland, nor Oliver, because 
he loves him, nor the twelve Peers, for they too love him. Before 
thine eyes I challenge all of them.” ‘Thou shalt go,” says 
Charles. ‘‘Go, I may; but all is over with me, as with Basilies, 
and his brother Basanz, the hostages slain by Marsilies.’’ Ganelon 
is hot with anger ; yet his eyes are calm, his body gracious, noble 
his face ; the Peers cannot but look on him, so goodly he is. He 
threatens Roland: ‘Ill and sorrow will I bring upon thee.” “I 
heed no threats,” says Roland ; ‘‘ but thy duty needs a wise man ; 
if the King permits it, I take thy place.” ‘ Thouart not my lord, 
nor I thy vassal; Charles commands, and I go on his service. 
Here will I do somewhat to assuage mine anger.” 
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Roland laughs. Ganelon drops the glove of Charles as he takes 
it. “God,” say the Franks, ‘‘ What shall come of this; many 
a sorrow will this sending bring upon us.” ‘‘ You shall have 
tidings thereof,”’ says Ganelon. 

He goes to his house, arms himself, buckles on his golden spurs, 
girdles himself with his sword, Murgleis. Then his knights wept, 
and prayed that they might come with him. ‘It is enough,’ quoth 
Ganelon, ‘‘ that one should die.” He rode forth, he met the 
envoy. He spoke to Blancandrin of the pride of Roland. The 
Saracen glances at Ganelon, cors ad bien fait, e regdar de felun, a 
fair shape and a felon’seyes. ‘‘ Betray Roland tous,” he whispers. 
Ganelon is silent. As they ride they conspire against Roland. 
They come to Marsilies. Ganelon gives an insolent message. 
Marsilies catches up a javelin; the others restrain him. Ganelon 
draws his sword two fingers’ breadth from the sheath. ‘‘ Sword,” 
quoth he, ‘‘ thou are bright and fair. While thou art mine at 
this King’s court Charles shall not say that I died alone, that I 
fell alone in the land of strangers. Before my death your best 
shall pay for it.” 

The Paynims calm their King. “I will endure this affront,” 
says Ganelon ; ‘‘ but never will I endure for all the gold that God 
hath made, nor for all the treasures of this country, to leave un- 
spoken the word that Charles the King sends to you, his mortal 
enemy.” §o speaking, he keeps his hand on his golden sword hilt. 

**Lo, you,” cried the Paynims, ‘‘ a noble baron !” 

** Charles,” Ganelon says, ‘‘ will give you half Spain in fief; the 
rest to Roland, if you will become a Christian. If you refuse he 
will besiege you here in Saragossa. You shall be taken and bound, 
and dragged to Aix on a horse of burthen, and there slain.” 
Then he produced the Emperor’s letter. Marsilies was learned ; 
he broke the seal, read the letter, and wept. His son offers to slay 
Ganelon, who draws his sword and sets his back against a pine 
tree. The King privily consults Blancandrin, who tells him of his 
conference with Ganelon. The King apologises, and offers, as 
Homer's heroes do, atonement, a gift of furs, worth five hundred 
pounds in gold; bele en iert Vamondise ; it is a goodly atonement. 
Then follow curious repeated descriptions of Charles. The cause 
of these long repetitions between the same speakers is not obvious. 
It is a point of style in the epic. Ganelon ends by bidding 
Marsilies lay an ambush for Roland and the rearguard. He 
pledges his faith to this treason, on the relics in the hilt of the 
sword Murgleis. Marsilies swears ‘on the law of Mahum and 
Tervagan.”’ Ganelon receives gifts and hostages, and rides back 
tocamp. He presents his hostages to Charles, and declares that 
Marsile is come to Aix. 
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The camp is broken up. They march towards sweet France. 
In the night Charles dreams that his lance shaft breaks in the 
hands of Ganelon. Other ill dreams he has. In the morning 
Ganelon proposes that Roland shall command the rearguard. 
Roland is enraged: he asks for 20,000 men, refusing half the 
army. ‘The advance guard weep as they enter sweet France, and 
think of their lands and ladies. Charles weeps as he tells his 
dream. Meanwhile, Marsilies is summoning his forces. His nephew 
chooses twelve princes to fight the twelve peers. The French hear 
the sound of their host advancing. ‘Strike for the King,” cries 
Roland; ‘‘ Never may ill song be sung of us.” 

Oliver ascends a hill and hears the tramp of armed men, sees the 
white hauberks, and the helms flaming. ‘This is Ganelon’s 
work,” he cries. ‘‘ Be silent, Oliver: he is my wife’s father.” 
‘* Such battle will there be as never yet has been,” says Oliver, 
seeing the endless array, the lances, the shining mail. ‘“‘ Friend 
Roland, sound thy horn,” he exclaims; ‘‘ Charles will hear it and 
bring back the army.” ‘‘ Mad, should I be!” cries Roland, ‘in 
sweet France I should lose my renown. Nay, I will smite great 
strokes of Durendal, the steel shall be red to the gold of the hilt.” 
Thrice Oliver urges his prayer,— 

**Cunpainz Rollanz, sonez vostre Oliphant.” 
Thrice Roland refuses :— 
** Rollanz est pruz e Oliviers est sages.” 


Turpin promises to all Frank knights the crown of martyrdom 
and the peace of Paradise. He gives them absolution. Roland 
rides down the pass, the white gonfalon floating from his lance, 
the golden fringes falling on his hands; gay is his heart, smiling 
are his eyes, proud is his glance on the Saracens, courteously he 
looks on his Franks. ‘‘ Mon joie!” they cry, and ride upon the 
enemy. ‘‘ What else should they do?” The battle is Homeric, a 
series of duels among the chiefs ; the main body sway, this way or 
that, as the Princes conquer or fall. Such are all the battles of 
the chansons de geste.* lroth, nephew of Marsilies, rides forth 
insulting the Franks. Roland smites him through shield and 
through hauberk, and splits his spine. Then he triumphs over 
him, who cannot hear nor answer. ‘‘ Charles left us here, and well 
he did to leave us. Strike, my Franks, strike, the first blow is 
ours.” Alas, the omen of the first man slain is unfulfilled.+ <A 
brother of Marsilies, lord of the land of Dathan and Abiron, spurs 
forth to avenge Ailroth. Oliver plunges his lance into his body, 


* Léon Gautier. 
+ lroth is the Protesilaus, the Mataika as the New Zealanders say, of the 
war. The superstition existed in the Highlands: see The Lady of the Lake. 
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to the fringe of the gonfalon. Turpin pierces Corsablis, through 
shield and hauberk, and, rejoicing over him, cries that the second 
death awaits him. So the Paladins ride on. ‘ Fair battle,” cries 
Oliver. There is no Homeric minuteness, nor anatomical preci- 
sion, in the story of the wounds. The lance pierces the gold 
flowers on the shield, or breaks the crystal boss, and drives through 
the body. Ten of the twelve Paynim peers are down, Chernuble 
and Margaris alone are left. Margaris shatters Oliver’s shield, 
and grazes his body ; then retreats, and rallies his men. In fifteen 
thrusts Roland has broken his lance. He draws Durendal, and 
smites Chernuble through his jewelled helm, cleaves him to the 
saddle, and slays his horse.* 

“* Mahummet will not help you, wretch!” cries Roland. “ Ill did 
you to come here. Not by such a glutton shall this field be won.” 
“Ah! had you thus seen Roland go from death to death, and the 
bright blood flooding all the ground! Roland is red with blood, 
red is his hauberk, red his arms, red his shoulders, and his horse's 
neck.” ‘* Mon joie,” shouts the Archbishop. ‘‘ Mon joie,” the ery 
of Charles. ‘‘ Through the enemy rides Oliver, his lance-shaft is 
broken, he has but a truncheon in his hand.” He breaks the skull 
of Mausseron. He slays Turgis and Estorgus. The truncheon 
flies in splinters. ‘No battle this for a club,” cries Roland; 
*‘ give them steel and iron. Where is thy sword cleped Halteclere ? 
golden is its guard, the pummel of silver.” ‘‘I have no time to draw 
it,” cries Oliver. ‘‘I must smite and smite.” Oliver draws his 
good sword, smites a Paynim’s head in twain. ‘These are the 
blows that make the Emperor love us.” Gerin and Geries at one 
moment smite Timozel, the lances meet in his body. 

The Archbishop slays Siglorel, the magician who had gone once 
already into Hell, whither Jupiter led him by art of the evil 
one. ‘Oh, lances broken, and red with blood, oh, the torn gon- 
falons, and good Franks slain in their bloom. But Ganelon 
shall be torn by wild beasts in Aix, Ganelon and thirty men of his 
kin.” At Roncesvaux the fight is heavy and marvellous ; but the 
spears are broken, the red, blue, and white gonfalons have fallen, 
the brave are falling, no more shall they see father and mother, 
and Charles, who awaits them beyond the hills. And now in 
France began a marvellous tempest, hail, rain, lightning, the earth * 
quaking. Many cry it is the end of the world: nay, it is the sorrow 
for the Death of Roland. The Paynim flee or fall, the French 
seek their dead ; but lo, new lances glittering, and all the army of 
Marsilies comes fresh in the field; seven thousand clarions are 


* After the cavalry affair at Kassassin one of our officers ask a wounded 


cavalry man how he was hurt? He explained the circumstance, and added, 
“T cut the beggar in two.” 
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sounding the charge. Engelier falls, but Oliver avenges him; 
Samson falls, and is avenged by Roland. ‘Turpin ranges the 
field; ‘‘ never such a priest sang mass, nor did such deeds of 
prowess with his body.”” But ‘how our men fall,” ery the French. 
Grandoigne slays six of the Peers. Grandoigne and Roland meet 
in the mélée; never had Grandoigne seen him, but well he knew 
him, knew his proud face and the beauty of his body. Roland 
smites him through helm and saddle. The standard-bearer of 
Marsilies, whom no man ever saw smile, meets Turpin. ‘“‘ This 
Saracen, meseems, is a hardy heretic ;” he smites the Paynim’s 
jewelled shield, a gift of the devil; Turpin strikes sheer through it; 
five charges follow, only sixty Franks are left alive. Roland will 
sound his horn now, but Oliver says it is too late. ‘‘If ever I see 
fair Alde, my sister, never shalt thou lie in her arms. Hadst thou 
listened to me, this fight had not been lost, but now to-day ends 
all our loyal friendship.” The Archbishop hears them, and bids 
them cease from their anger. ‘‘ Charles will bury us ; no dogs, no 
bears, no wolves shall devour our bodies”—an Homeric touch. 
Roland sets the horn to his lips and blows; far away, leagues 
away, float the echoes of that dread horn; the blood leaps red 
from the mouth of Roland. Charles hears and understands, but 
Ganelon tells him he is old and doting. Naimes reassures him ; 
it is the horn of Roland. The French ride back; Ganelon is 
seized and bound, and beaten. 

The fight goes on, Marsilies flees, the Caliph stands his ground ; 
the Ethiopians come up, “ all black but the teeth.” The Caliph 
pierces the body of Oliver; but once more Halteclere is aloft, and 
the Paynim falls. ‘‘ Roland,” cries Oliver, ‘‘ Roland to the rescue.” 
Riding blindly, Oliver strikes at Roland; ‘ Sir Knight, didst thou 
smite me of thy will?” ‘I see you not, I only hear your voice,” 
says Oliver, and the heroes bow, stately in that last strange 
courtesy. Oliver falls to the earth and commends his soul to God, 
prays God to bless sweet France, and Charles, and Roland beyond 
allmen. ‘‘ Many a day, many a year have we been together ; 
never didst thou ill to me, nor I to thee.” Therewith the Marquis 
fainted in his saddle. Only Turpin and Gautier are left with 
Roland ; Turpin is smitten through, “‘I am not conquered, while 
a good vassal lives, he does not surrender.” Roland blows a 
weak blast, and all the trumpets of Charles answer him. The 
Paynims hear, and gather for a last assault on Roland; but they 
tremble at his advance, and shoot at him with arrows from afar. 
The Paynims flee, Roland gathers the dead peers, the dying 
Archbishop blesses them. The Archbishop dies; Roland takes his 
horn and Durendal, creeps on to Spanish soil, and lays him down. 
A Saracen has watched, and seizes Durendal, Roland slays him 
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with the horn. No man shall bear off Durendal. Roland strikes 
ten blows on a rock, but the steel endures. He lies down under a 
pine, the horn and sword beneath him, his face to the foe; he 
dreams of sweet France, and holds up his glove to God; Saint 
Gabriel receives it, and Saint Raphael and Saint Michael bear his 
soul to Paradise. 

With the death of Roland the chanson might end. But patriotism 
demands vengeance, and receives it abundantly. The bodies of 
the dead Franks are recovered, the Saracen hostages are slain, 
Ganelon is torn by wild horses. Deus, dist li Reis, si peneuse est 
Ma vite. 

The scene of the meeting of Charles and fair Alde, whom 
Roland was to marry, is the only passage in the later half of the 
poem which much interests modern readers of poetry. Alde falls 
dead at the Emperor’s feet. Deus ait mercitde Vanme. To us, the 
poem seems ill-proportioned, because the revenges appeal neither 
to our patriotism nor to our taste. But none who heard the song 
of old would have been willing to dispense with them, any more 
than the Greeks could have endured an Iliad without the funerals of 
Patroclus and Hector. But these things Homer keeps in due pro- 
portion. The patriotic French needed to be consoled by a sequel 
as long as the poem from the wrath of Ganelon to the death of 
Roland. The artistic sense and moderation of Homer are not 
Northern, nor, indeed, modern qualities ; but the early part of the 
French epic, as far as fire and spirit go, is Homeric. We miss the 
wisdom, the humour, the sense of natural beauty, the varying 
charms of the verse: in brief, we miss all but the nobility of tone, 
as in the demeanour of Ganelon at the hostile court, in the courtesy 
of Roland and Oliver, in the lofty patriotism, in the generous and 
glowing delight of battle. All these the nameless French singer 
has in the highest measure: for the rest, he does not approach the 
wealth, the charm, the sweetness, the profound though simple 
thought, the delicacy, the beauty of man’s and woman’s character, 
all the infinite wealth which the Muses gave to Homer. Neverthe- 
less, France may well be proud of her oldest and noblest epic, 
wherein still sounds the horn, Durendal still shines unrusted, 
Mon joie still rings for battle. 

It remains for us to ask how far the later literary fortunes of the: 
Song of Roland illustrate those of the Iliad. A poem of the end 
of the eleventh, or the beginning of the twelfth, century, its 
original form soon fell out of the fashion. The verses, as we said, 
were assonant, and did not rhyme. This was very well while the 
poem was only recited; when people came to read it they asked 
for more than assonance : they wanted rhymes satisfactory to both 
eye and ear. Some renovators turned the assonances into rhymes, 
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and this implied re-writing the whole poem, and often diluting one 
line into two, three, or more. Then old words were erased, and 
new terms substituted, and every kind of alteration was arbitrarily 
made. Next, the length of the verse ceased to give pleasure, and 
Alexandrines were substituted for lines of ten syllables. Finally, 
the whole spirit of the epic was changed with the change of manner 
and ideals. 

Clearly no man could mistake a portion of the late emasculated 
languid poem for a piece of the earlier heroic song. If, then, 
interpolation and change wrought such havoc in the Song of Roland, 
is it likely that the tampering of four hundred years, and of count- 
less interpolators, bards, rhapsodes, diaskeuasts, would have per- 
mitted so much harmony to survive in the Iliad? If all the 
changes made in France were for the worse, is it probable that 
Greek poets, after Homer, could have introduced the very noblest 
episodes, such as the Rejection of the Embassy, The Ransom of 
Hector’s Body, the Making of the Arms of Achilles, the appearance 
of Helen on the walls, the parting of Hector and Andromache ? 
As far as analogy is worth anything, it is greatly against the theory 
of late interpolations, if these are noble and congruous. Where we 
have certain evidence of such additions and renovations they alter 
style, temper, manners, and degrade the French epic. But, of 
course, analogy is always apt to be misleading. The taste for 
assonance died in France. The hexameter, for epic and oracular 
purposes, always held its own in Greece, not, of course, without 
modifications in epic diction. The general result of the inquiry 
is, on the whole, rather in favour of Homeric unity than of 
improvements and additions, tagged on and foisted in, through the 
course of several centuries. 


A. Lana. 


COMING AND GOING. 


Amip what might at first sight seem incongruous circumstances, 
I am reflecting on certain aspects of ‘‘ coming and going.” There 
are those, perhaps, who think that it would be more fitting to con- 
template the pathetic ebb and flow of life’s busy tide in some great 
centre of the human race—in the smoke-wrapt city, where far 
into the night the streets echo to the rapid tread of restless feet 
and to the dull roar of traffic surging by; where, too, all the 
scenes, shaped by the arbitrary caprice of man, and not by the con- 
siderate design of nature, change their identity almost daily, and 
people dwell as pilgrims, pitching their wandering tents as the sun 
goes down, and striking them silently when the grey morning dawns. 
Well, not such are the sights and sounds presented to one’s experi- 
ence in this quiet, secluded nook. No hoarse calls and deafening 
rattle hinder continually all chance of rest and meditation. No 
buildings grim and dingy, morosely crowding together, shut out the 
vision of blue skies and prevent the golden touch of summer sun. 
It is in an old-fashioned, moss-grown, sleepy village—many a long 
mile distant from the smoke and stir of town—that I pen these 
lines. No throbbing echoes of the great city’s:toil and strife reach 
us here to trouble or dismay; for this isolated spot lies buried so far 
inland, amid rolling downs and solitary hills, that even the lightning 
wire has never flashed a secret hither, and no steam engine ever 
startles, with its shrill scream and sudden rush, the cattle idly 
browsing in meadows starred with buttercups, or furnishes an 
excuse for slow-witted yokels to pause a little in their work and 
gaze, half-wistfully, half-wonderingly, after the line of carriages 
speeding so swiftly away into that world of care and marvel so utterly 
unknown to them. White, dusty roads, shaped long ago by the 
tough thews and sinews of a departed peasant race, lead here and 
there to country towns small and decorously dull. Walking in 
these long-trodden, weather-beaten tracks during morning or early 
afternoon, you encounter, except on market days, comparatively 
few signs of human life. Often for many a mile the only sounds 
that break upon the ear are the soothing hum of insects floating 
unseen in the heated seas of air; the sweet, tireless chant of 
larks revelling in the blazing splendours of the sunlit skies ; and the 
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distant bark of some anxious collie keeping fussy guard over its 
charge of timid sheep. Towards evening, an hour or two before 
the veil of twilight falls, there is more stir. You meet little bands 
of children—equipped with books and slates—not so tired with 
their day’s schooling that they cannot frequently stop and search 
the hedgerows for blackberries and flowers ; heavily-laden waggons, 
dragged creaking along by handsome, solemn-looking horses ; 
labourers, with tanned faces and horny hands, quietly plodding back 
to their well-earned food and rest; a roomy waggonette, with the 
Rectory people, returning from a tennis party at the Squire’s; a 
jolly-looking farmer or two jogging homewards from an “ ordinary ”’ 
at the neighbouring market-town. Such is the history of a day’s 
traffic in this unhurried spot. Verily, the wheels of time revolve 
noiselessly enough here, and prosaic are the steps with which we 
pace out the distance between the cradle and the grave. There is 
apparently little to mark the flight of days and hours—little to 
breathe of deep emotion or originate grave experience. And yet 
quite appropriately one may meditate in such a drowsy, far-off 
corner of the world on the comings and goings of existence; for in 
this remote village, whose age may be numbered by centuries, where 
even yet quaint roofs and gables, old-fashioned diamond-shaped 
panes, and heavy oaken doors with sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century dates rudely carved above them, speak in visible, material 
language of the long ago ; even here,—where change and decay come 
so slowly that past and present seem rolled into one,—days, and 
months, and years flit from us in reality no less swiftly than they 
do in the very heart of that giant of cities, great London far away. 
And, if we only knew it, this simple hamlet, whose name even is 
obscured by the dusty cobwebs of time, has concealed within its 
patient, unruffled bosom as full a share of domestic comedy and 
tragedy as many a large and populous town of wide and splendid 
influence, but only recent growth. The old church, under whose 
cool, protecting shadow I sit and write, has witnessed more of 
life than many a modern Exchange. Yon massive tower, that looks 
so benignly down upon the lichen-covered stones and velvet turf 
beneath, is worn and grey with the weight of stormy generations. 
For five or six long centuries at least it has watched with the same 
serene and august majesty innumerable comings and goings. 
Inside those sacred walls there are not a few memorials which carry 
the thoughtful spectator back to a past so dim and distant that the 
records concerning it seem altogether legendary, and the people to 
whose memory these were erected glide before us like phantoms in 
adream. Yet underneath the carved marble and the gilded stone 
they are sleeping out the last long sleep of all; and before they 
closed their dim eyes and composed their weary limbs to that 
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mystic slumber they toiled and thought on the very stage on which 
we now play our brief, engrossing parts. 

That parish priest who, vested in cope, and stole, and alb, and 
with the holy chalice in his hands, lies drawn in bold outline on a 
large alabaster slab just within the altar rails, once stood in real 
life on the very spot where his bones now quietly repose, and in 
the solemn hush of the Sabbath morning fed kneeling worshippers 
with the sacred mysteries, even as his successor does Sunday after 
Sunday now. I confess that tomb attracts me more than any 
other—not from its antiquarian associations, though they are by 
no means unimportant, but because it is able to furnish such a vivid 
and suggestive illustration for this thought of coming and going. 
How many lives of varied worth and interest must that good man, 
in his ministerial capacity, have studied in the village here! What 
thrilling romances, what stern records, were slowly written out 
beneath his close and careful scrutiny! How many changes and 
vicissitudes unknown to the outside world—how many greetings 
and farewells of which history takes no note—he must have wit- 
nessed, until the mysterious summons came at last for him, and he, 
too, started on that lone, secret journey to the far-off shore! 

Nothing bridges over long intervals of time so easily and 
thoroughly as historical actualities like these. Such seem to exist 
only in old English villages. Full-laden centuries roll away and 
leave no trace on great ploughed-up surfaces like the States of 
North America. Only Britain seems to have a past that you can 
feel and see. Frequent wars, with revolutions physical and social, 
have despoiled other ancient European countries of treasures that 
enshrine the long ago. Think of the old-time possessions no 
money can buy, no toil replace, that the ruthless hand of the 
Girondist and the Jacobin destroyed, or that floated skyward in 
costly smoke and flame during the ravaging campaigns of Marl- 
borough and Napoleon. The material earth, indeed, with its 
mountains and woods and rivers, is older than any work of man. 
From a dateless period the silver Thames has twined its devious 
way from source to sea. No human eye witnessed the birth of 
wind-swept Snowdon, or saw the misty Hebrides unscarred by the 
wear and wash of the Atlantic. But the earth, monumental and 
old-fashioned as it is, does not, of itself and by itself, appeal to us with 
familiar voice or thrill us with the mesmeric touch of a sympathetic 
presence. It awes; it does not comfort. Often, too, it has been 
robbed of its old historic beauty by a strange freak of nature or 
some demoralizing work of man. It must be peopled with our own 
kith and kin. It must be marked, without being marred, by their 
effort and toil in the dim past to appeal to us with real effect. In 
such a retired, unmeddled-with locality as this, one seems to touch 
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the ghostly hands and listen to the haunting tones of men and 
women of hoar antiquity. Here I can look out of my ivy-bordered 
window, and fancy that I see John of Gaunt, with falcon on wrist, 
and gay band of attendant sportsmen, pricking across yonder down; 
and, as I stroll in the summer twilight through the small beech- 
wood that skirts the ancient vicarage garden, I imagine I hear the 
quick, angry clash of the alarm-bell from the old church tower, 
and see glowing on the hills in the far distance the red bonfires 
that tell of Philip’s Armada drawing near our shores. One cannot 
dream such dreams in great cities which are being altered and 
transformed in wholesale fashion every few months and years. It 
is only old places that are tenanted by unseen presences. The 
modern street, with its *bus and tram, its crowd of hurrying pas- 
sengers, and its bewildering fret and noise, speaks of to-day ; these 
winding, uneven, grass-grown pathways of ancient times. Round 
that venerable dial-crowned market-cross in the middle of the 
village-green, where the children are dancing and whooping this 
sunny afternoon, centuries ago their forefathers played, after the 
same fashion, looking out upon the same scenes. Down that 
straggling street, which cuts the village in two, nearly three 
hundred years ago an army marched, with glittering arms and gay 
banners streaming high. It was a wing of the Roundhead force 
moving on to do battle at Newbury. The quiet villagers, looking 
out from casements, and gathered in wondering groups by door- 
ways which still exist in their pristine strength and quaintness, 
were startled (so history tells us) by one of the waggons stored with 
gunpowder suddenly exploding, as it was being dragged along, with 
the baggage in the rear. Later on in the day, no doubt, the same 
people listened tremblingly to the noise of combat borne on the 
summer breeze; for only a mile or two away that rebel band met 
with some of dashing Prince Rupert’s horsemen, and a stern fight 
ensued, the severity of which was attested to even in our own genera- 
tion by the discovery a few years ago of some fifty or sixty bodies 
buried near by the high road, probably on the very spot they fell. 
It seems strange that so many comings and goings have elapsed, 
so many changes worked their decaying will on man, and yet left the 
village and the neighbourhood much the same as it was uncounted 
years ago. Soft summer winds sweep across the downs, and sway 
with a billowy motion the fields of golden corn. The setting sun 
glows cheerily on the red tiles of the cottage roofs, and flowing 
through the rich west window of the church sheds a mystic light 
upon pillared aisle and carved monument, after exactly the same 
fashion as on that famous 13th of August, one hundred and fifty 
years ago, when Blenheim was being won. The village wakes up in 
the grey, foggy dawn, and sets listlessly about its simple daily 
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tasks in the field and home, just as it did that cold February morn- 
ing when the beautiful Mary of Scotland was led out to her un- 
timely death in the gloomy hall of Fotheringay. It is only the 
people who have changed—only the men and women who have 
gone never to return. The ceaseless flow of time appears common- 
place enough to some; but to more thoughtful ones who stop to 
analyze it, and watch what it brings and what it takes away, it 
seems full of a throbbing interest andfpathos. 

Ah! everywhere and always coming and going are inseparably 
connected. The joys and sorrows of lifefare all of them fleeting: 
they are to be retained only for a little. Time kills or cures 
everything in his obliterating march; and the dark cypress no less 
than the bright, sweet-smelling rose bears within itself the quick, 
sure essence of decay. Meetings and partings are ever blending. 
The same dawning welcomes the coming and speeds the parting 
guest. With the merry clash of the marriage bells there mingles 
the sad and measured rhythm of the requiem knell. If one 
moment the mother’s face is lit up with happy smiles as she 
watches her children at their play, the next her eyes are filled with 
tears as she thinks of the day swiftly coming when toil and trouble 
will retard the steps of those innocent little ones grown all too 
quickly into experienced men and women. # Has not the careful 
trader, when an additional sum is added to his hoard, to place as 
well a new figure in the will which decides how it shall go? And 
it is open surely to question whether even the poet has an ever- 
increasing company of friends which can “ never grow old, nor 
change, nor pass away.”’ But still we know that life would lose its 
real meaning for us if the going was not thus perpetually involved 
with the coming. There would need to be no sheltering love, no 
reverencing memory, no reckoning with the future, if across the 
waste of waters, or into this fresh enterprise and that, our com- 
panions passed with no dread possibilities hanging over them. 
There must be a sense of insecurity and doubt, while change and 
chance must play their several parts if the great drama of earthly 
existence is to exercise its full powers of influence and discipline 
upon the human mind. Still, it is hard, often, to look with the 
benign gaze of cheerful Montaigne on the comings and goings of 
life. We cannot always sing merrily and truly,— 


“‘ Welcome ever smiles, farewell goes out sighing.” 


To most of us sweet joys, entrancing pleasures, appear to go 
far more swiftly than they come, and only grief, the “ moist-eyed ” 
seems to linger at our side. Repeatedly are we called to leave 
well-beloved places, and to tread where “all is new, unhallowed 
ground.” What is each anniversary men keep—birthday, Christ- 
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mas, marriage, the death of a friend, with many another unnamed 
point of time marked only in the secret and sacred calendar of the 
heart—but dates on which comings and goings are especially 
remembered? What a weird fascination there is in meditating 
upon, and comparing together, these comings and goings so like 
and yet so unlike! We base our dreams of the future on our 
experience of the past; but when we are actually confronted with 
any new revelation we feel that it has come upon us with the 
shock of a deep surprise. The going is old and familiar enough ; 
but the coming is altogether new and strange. Perhaps at no 
time does this strike us more forcibly than when we revisit old 
scenes and people ‘‘ after many days.”” What a difference between 
that going when we bade them farewell long years ago and this 
coming when we meet them once more face to face! Even a short 
absence often brings about a sharp and serious difference. When 
have we gone away, and after a while returned and found every- 
thing quite as we left it? There is either some new property 
added, which we do not like because as yet the beautifying moss 
of custom has not had time to cover it with green, or there is some 
dear, well-known adjunct vanished, which we are forced to mourn 
and miss, and because with it has departed a cherished bit of our 
old life. When we are middle-aged we go back, perhaps, to the old 
home where we lived as children. It is there, still the same, yet 
not the same. The sunny drawing-room, pictured so vividly in 
our memory, with its faded carpet, its capacious sofa, its chairs 
and tables arranged for comfort rather than effect, its old engrav- 
ings, its quaint china and well-filled bookshelves—that room, 
which used to look so cosy when the curtains were drawn and the 
flickering firelight cast strange shadows on the wall, has vanished 
quiteaway. Itis entirely modernized now. London “art furnishers”’ 
have worked their transforming will with it. Very fashionable it. 
looks in its new dress; but it does not seem one whit so well 
adorned to us now as it did in the worn and fretted garb of long 
ago. The fields and meadows, too, where in the far-off past we 
used to play with little brothers and sisters, are somehow altered ; 
the old glen has disappeared, and a muddy cart-track scores its 
way where there used to wind a daisied path. And the same 
pathetic re-awakening awaits us when we go back to our old school 
or Alma Mater: That never-to-be-forgotten stair-landing where 
we had our first fight has been wiped out with its stains of fray 
(more interesting to us than the historic gore of Rizzio) by the 
hand of the destroyer, and class-rooms gaudy with red bricks and 
fresh paint occupy the site where our small, shabbyzstudies used to 
stand. And who shall point out to us many another place with 
which memories grave or gay are inseparably connected? A 
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different light falls as well on the old mist-wrapt city with its grey 
academic towers, where once, young and eager, we looked with 
cheerful eyes on the life prospect opening out before us. We had 
comrades then to file into class-room, and ply the club with us on 
grassy links where the salt sea, “‘moaning round with many 
voices,” chanted storm-music in our ears, and reddened our cheeks 
with its biting spray. Quadrangle and corridor are peopled still 
with a joyous, laughing crowd. The old walls look tolerantly down 
on the same toil and pleasure, and yet to our eyes all is changed. 
We are strangers there—unknown, uncared for—in a place where 
in bygone times we had many friends, and played, perhaps, a not 
unnoticed part. Ah! we often flatter ourselves that our comings 
and goings make far more stir than they really do. It is not 
pleasant to the human heart to think of the fate of Ulysses. But 
mere conceit will not make us less or more than we actually are, 
and truly, 
‘‘ Whether we go or come, 
We are but one.” 


It is a private’s place we most of us fill in the great army of the 
world, and, whatever our work and influence may be, they will be 
equalled at least in the life of many a comrade. And yet there is 
a pitiful custom which prevails everywhere of lauding the comer at 


the expense of the goer. People fly to a new doctor and crowd to 
hear a recently-appointed clergyman, and gad about for a month or 
more singing their praises eloquently ; after that there is silence, 
and then ultimately criticism wakes up to the astonishing fact 
that the fresh neighbour is after all very much like his pre- 
decessor. 

But in all retrospect, in every meeting again with some old place 
or friend after the lapse of years, there is the somewhat painful 
experience that there are changes not only without, but as well 
within. Comings and goings leave their trace upon ourselves. 
When we shake hands once more with an old friend that we have 
not seen for years, our first thought is, how he has altered, after- 
wards how much we ourselves have changed. We cannot indeed 
be certain for long together of our emotions and opinions: the tale 
or poem that ten years ago brought the tears to our eyes is now 
read with the most perfect equanimity. In the ’60’s or ’70’s love 
seemed verily ‘“‘a millennium in a moment:” we fell into that 
ecstatic condition without the least warning. Now love is a much 
more business-like proceeding. The same face no longer charms 
us, nor is our heart so easily surrendered. Before we harbour the 
‘ grand passion ’’ we consider carefully the chances of disillusion in 
time to come, and look for something besides the winning smile and 
the captivating manner. And who can answer for the unswerving 
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consistency of his opinions—social, political, religious? The high 
Churchman and the low Churchman, the Conservative and the 
Radical, the recluse and the ball-goer, change places in bewildering 
succession, and are presented in the same person, until the mental 
“T” of to-day differs as much from the “ego” of ten or twenty 
years ago as the boy with smooth face and treble voice does from the 
stentorian-toned and bearded man. There is a flux in everything. 
And this eternal coming and going we do not altogether like. 
There is a strong conservative instinct in human nature. We 
want to annihilate time, to be girt ever with the here and now. 
We keep up old customs—we treasure old conceits—we store up 
old letters, and the “ gifts of years before,’ because we do not 
want to feel that time has robbed us of anything, or made a vital 
difference to us. 

There is something touching in that quaint anecdote of Thackeray 
which relates how the great novelist, when he was well on in 
years, walked one day into a confectioner’s shop near his old 
school, stood at the counter and gravely and silently consumed a 
bun. He did not really want the bun, as he told the girl who 
served him; but the longing came to him to enter the old place 
and fancy for a moment or two that he was the schoolboy of long 
ago. Most people who will never see forty again will enter at least 
a little into the feelings of that good and kindly man. Truly it is 
not the children only who support the old, time-honoured customs. 
Many an elder likes to see the twinkling tapers and the dangling 
gifts of the Christmas-tree, and middle-aged fingers will sometimes 
not unwillingly take their turn with school-boy digits in the bowl 
wreathed in blue and yellow flames. Why are we so particular 
about having the mince-pies and plum-puddings made after exactly 
the same recipes as in old days when we were children, though now 
we scarcely dare touch one or the other? Why were we so pleased 
when young Smasher, at the Club the other day, asked us to make 
up a men’s set at tennis, adding that it was sure to be a good, fast 
game? Or why were we so put out this morning when Mrs. 
Flutter, our dear, good housekeeper, told us to be sure and wrap 
up, as it was a bitter morning, and we must be careful not to take 
cold? Ah! is it not that we are anxious to keep up the delusion 
that, although years may come and go, they leave us with our 
environments in a great degree unaltered. Many a witty fellow 
has written funny lines about the first grey hair and the 
premonitory symptom of gout; but there is a doleful side to that 
picture, and there comes a time when even the professional jester 
will go in search of fresh fields wherein to exercise his powers of 
pleasantry. When we are young, comings and goings—changes 
of every sort—are welcomed rather than shunned. They bring a 
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pleasing excitement in their train; but later in life, when 
phantom figures pass and repass us on our pilgrim way, we are 
reminded by almost every change of the last one—of that 
mysterious going which all must face, and yet which no one can 
fully picture or describe. ‘‘ Men feare death as childrene feare to 
goe in the dark,” wrote the great essayist; and, truly, a plunge 
into a mystery like that must ever be a very awe-inspiring 
experience to contemplate, even from afar. And yet, after all, it 
is but a natural transference. Here, for example, without any 
contempt for death, the country-folk can bear to watch it quietly. 
They expect the friends of the dead man to come and look upon 
the still features for the last time, and very simply they talk of the 
end. It is to them a passage—a journey. Describing the sick- 
bed, with the wasted form—the brow damp with the death-dews 
and the labouring breath soon to cease for ever—they put 
everything into the brief sentence—‘“ He is going fast!” and 
then, when all is over—‘‘ He is gone!” So ought we all to think 
of it. Death is indeed a journey—a going away. And yet, this 
side of time, we can never grow quite familiar with it. Although, 
in one sense, it is an ordinary expedition—an expedition 
thousands are making every day—everything about it is still a 
great secret. And so, as with all secrets, we are curious to learn 
it. When the veil is being lifted for anyone we know, we try to 
peer a little over his shoulder as the grim messenger leads him 
within. But we cannot see anything; and, even if the “ tongues 
of dying men enforce attention,” last words do not tell us much. 
Perhaps the final utterance of the great statesman says all that 
can be said about the physical part of it—‘‘ I am overwhelmed.” 


GeorcE T. SHETTLE. 


THE BOYHOOD AND YOUTH OF COLUMBUS. 


In 1885, at the request of Sir Augustus Adderley, Commissioner 
for the West Indian Section of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, 
I went to Rome with the curious mission of bringing back to 
England some rare document or other connected with the early 
history of those Colonies which were discovered by Columbus, now 
four hundred years ago, month by month,—October 1492. The 
task was a rather arduous one, for, as is well known, the Papacy 
has hitherto been very difficult to manage in matters of this sort ; 
but, being furnished with a letter from Cardinal Manning to the 
Cardinal Simeone, late President of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda, I felt confident of some measure of success, and that 
I should not return empty-handed. Little, however, did I imagine, 
when I left London, that I should achieve so remarkable a triumph 
of diplomacy in a small way as I did eventually, by being permitted 
to convey to London that precious Map of the World known as 
the 2nd Borgian Map, which was exhibited in the West Indian 
Section of the Colonial Exhibition, and attracted so much 
interest while the Exhibition remained open. Pope Leo XIII. 
received me with never-to-be-forgotten kindness, and, seeing how 
earnest I was not to fail in my mission, after some hesitation, 
commanded that this extraordinary document should be entrusted 
tome. Icould have brought with me several other singularly 
interesting documents connected with the early discoveries of the 
New World; but I came to the conclusion that they were not 
particularly suited to my purpose, and that the general public 
would not care much for them. The Cardinal Simeone shrewdly 
considered that a map full of quaint designs of curious ships and 
strange figures of men and of fabulously hideous birds and beasts 
would prove far more attractive to the frequenters of the Court 
than a collection of old parchments covered with the crabbed 
caligraphy of the fifteenth century, howsoever valuable they might 
prove to the student. This excursion to Italy resulted in my 
becoming deeply interested in Columbus and his times. Some 
months passed in Genoa led me to devote my leisure to visiting 
the scenes of his birth and childhood ; and in my pursuit for infor- 
mation I had the assistance of two valued friends, now, alas! no 
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more, Michele Canale and Frederigo Alizeri, the learned Genoese 
historians. Through their influence I was permitted to examine 
most of the documents discovered through the indefatigable zeal of 
the Marquis Staglieno and of Mr. Henry Harrisse, which have 
thrown so much light on the earlier years of the Discoverer of the 
New World. I visited Quinto, Porto Fino and Savona, towns which 
have each claimed Columbus as a citizen. My intimate acquaint- 
ance with the manners and customs of the ancient and modern 
Italians, derived during many years’ residence in childhood and 
youth in their marvellous country, enabled me to form, perhaps, as 
accurate a knowledge of the position occupied by the family of 
Columbus as is possible at this date, so far distant from the time 
of its existence. 

For generations historians have disputed the birthplace of 
Columbus. The majority have inclined to believe him a native of 
Genoa, or of the neighbouring town of Savona. One learned gentle- 
man has asserted in a very elaborate pamphlet, published not 
long ago, that he came from Cremona. The Abate Casanova of 
Ajaccio, on the strength of a very ancient but equally obscure 
tradition, attempts to prove in his pamphlet that Columbus was a 
Corsican. He goes so far as to point out the very house, in the 
Vico del Filo at Calvi, in which, he firmly believes, the Discoverer 
first saw light. His statements, howsoever ingenuous, lack contem- 
porary evidence to substantiate them, and it required very little 
research to scatter them to the winds. I have also lately seen a 
curious and rare French pamphlet in which Columbus is declared to 
be a native of Marseilles, and yet another, the author of which 
endeavours to convince his readers that Columbus was born at 
Albenga. In short, a voluminous literature has sprung out of this 
vexed question; but no serious student of history has ever paid it 
much attention, the claims of Genoa and Savona alone being deemed 
worthy of respect. It is due to the Marquis Staglieno of Genoa, 
one of the most erudite of modern historians, and to Mr. Henry 
Harrisse, a learned and indefatigable American student of the 
life of Columbus, that the real birth-place of the great navigator 
is definitely determined. He was born in Genoa, and in a house 
still standing near the ancient and recently restored gate of St. 
Andrea, at the top of a long steep street known as the Portorio, | 
in the parish of San Stefano. 

Domenico Colombo, the father of the illustrious navigator, is 
described by Washington Irving and other writers as a ‘ wool 
comber ;’’ but in all the contemporary documents discovered by the 
historians just named he is emphatically called ‘a woollen 
manufacturer,” a position very different from that of a ‘ wool 
comber.”’ The difference is that which exists between a mechanic and 
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a tradesman. No wonder that Ferdinand Columbus indignantly 
contradicted an assertion which, even in this democratic age, most 
of us would resent. Although never in affluent circumstances, 
Domenico and Susanna Colombo, the parents of Christopher, were 
evidently highly respectable tradespeople, who spent the whole of 
their lives between Genoa and Savona. Probably Domenico Colombo 
was born at Quinto, a village not many miles distant from the 
capital of the Genoese Republic. His father, Giovanni Colombo, 
undoubtedly lived there, for in a document dated 1439 he is 
described as ‘‘ Giovanni Colombo of Quinto, the father of 
Domenico of Genoa.” This Giovanni was, it seems, according to 
another and still more ancient deed, the son of a certain Giovanni 
Colombo of Fontanarossa, another village in the district. As the 
inhabitants of this village were engaged in sheep-dealing, it is pro- 
bable that this Giovanni was a wool merchant, and since 
Fernando Columbus, with the justifiable vanity of the son of a 
great man, seems to have been always desirous of claiming a social 
position, and signs himself, on more than one occasion, as “‘ of 
Fontanarossa,” we may go so far as to conclude that the Colombo 
(or Columbus) family, according to_its own tradition, was the 
principal in that place. The names of the family andthe Christian 
names of the great-grandmother and grandmother of the Discoverer 
of the New World are lost. His mother, however, was Susanna 
of Fontanarossa, a native of the suburb of Bisagno. This is 
proved by a document in the Savonese Archives, whereby, on the 
7th August, 1743, “‘ Susanna, daughter of Giacomo of Fontana- 
ruba (the Latin for Fontanarossa) in the Bisagno, agrees to allow 
her husband, Domenico Colombo of Genoa, to sella house situated 
in that city, near the Olivella Gate.’ It is described as a house 
with a pleasant garden, in the parish of St. Stephen, and next 
door to the house and property of Nicola Paravagna, and touching 
also the property of Antonio Bondi. ‘ The house faces the prin- 
cipal street, and is close to the old wall of the town.” In this 
document Domenico Colombo is specially designated as being a 
citizen of Savona—for the simple reason that he had by this time 
resided there some years, and was entitled to citizenship. 

This house, however, is not the one in which Columbus was 
born, as has been so frequently and erroneously stated. It has 
long since disappeared to make way for the enlargement of the 
neighbouring hospital. The Porta (or Gate) Olivella stood for 
centuries to the right of the Church of St. Stephen. As this house 
is frequently mentioned in deeds of the period of the last half of 
the fifteenth century as belonging to the family of Domenico 
Colombo, we are able to trace its history with fair accuracy. 
It formed part of the dower of Susanna Fontanarossa, for we have 
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already seen that it could not be sold without her permission. It 
is probable that the family, instead of living in it, let it. 
On more than one occasion the tenant did not pay his rent, 
so that in 1476 Domenico: Colombo had to come from Savona 
to Genoa to exact it. Unable to get the £20 due to him for arrears, 
he raised, through the notary Camogli, a loan on the sum, the 
tenant Malio becoming a guarantee for the amount of his unpaid 
rent. ‘‘ Occasione pensionis euiusdem domus ipsius Dominici quam 
tenet et conducit,”—etc. 

Domenico Colombo possessed yet another house, still standing, 
and situated close to the recently-restored Gate of St. Andrea, at 
the top of the long, steep street called Portorio. In this venerable 
house, without doubt, Columbus was born in 1451. 

Four years before the discovery of America by his illustrious 
son, Domenico Colombo being in reduced circumstances, was 
obliged to transfer this house to his son-in-law, Bavarello, the 
husband of his only daughter, Bianchinetta. The papers relative 
to this proceeding are still in existence, and bear the date July 30, 
1489. Domenico Colombo certainly lived here with his wife and 
family from 1485 to 1470, when they went to Savona. This is 
proved by the extant register of the Monastery of San Stefano, in 
which they are regularly entered as paying a yearly ecclesiastical tax 
to the Prior during the whole of this period. They left Genoa in 
1470, and resided at Savona until 1484. The Savonese Archives, 
however, contain frequent mention of Dominico in old deeds until 
1494, when he again returned to Genoa, where, in all probability, 
he died some years later. In the deed authorizing the sale of the 
house in Porta Olivella the witnesses are ‘‘ Christopher Colombo 
and Giovanni Pellegrino, sons of Domenico and Susanah Colombo.”’ 

Washington Irving was unaware of the existence of this son 
Giovanni Pellegrino, for he tells us that ‘‘ Christopher Columbus 
was the eldest of three brothers only—Bartholomew and Giacomo, 
or James, (written Diego in Spanish).’’ Giovanni Pellegrino was 
the second brother, and died in 1489, unmarried. We have 
more than this proof of his existence. In another document he 
is named together with his three brothers, Christopher, Bar- 
tholomew, and Giacomo. In 1501, ten years after his death, and 
some time after the death of his father, a man named Corasso. 
Cuneo summoned the sons of Domenico Colombo before the Courts 
of Savona for non-payment of the price due to him for lands 
purchased many years before by their father Domenico. In this 
curious document we find the names of Christopher and James— 
**Christophorem et Jacobum, fratres de Columbi, filiis et heredes 
quondam Dominici eorum patris.” In the next register concern- 
ing this affair, and dated the same month and year, Bartholomew 
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is mentioned—“ Cristoferi, Bartolomei et Jacobi de Columbis, 
quondam Dominici et ipsius heredem.”’ There is no mention of 
Bianchinetta, the only daughter of Domenico, and sister to the 
Navigator. She was, according to Genoese law, being a married, 
woman, not entitled to inherit from her father. Here, then, we have 
the most positive contemporary evidence that Domenico Colombo was 
the father of four sons, respectively named Christopher, Giovanni, 
Pellegrino, or Pilgrim, (a name sometimes found in old English 
Registers), Bartolomeo, or Bartholomew, and Giacomo, or Diego. 
He must, therefore, have been the father of Christopher Columbus, 
Discoverer of the New World, who, as everybody knows, had two 
brothers, companions in his travels, named Bartholomew and 
Giacomo (or Diego). We know that, according to documents far 
too many to be quoted here, the said Domenico was a tax-paying 
resident in the Via di Sant’ Andrea, in the city of Genoa, between 
the years 1435 and 1470. From another and most important 
document, recently discovered by the Marquis Staglieno in the 
Atti Notarilli of the city of Genoa, Christopher Columbus is stated 
to be nineteen years old in 1470. He was therefore born, we may 
presume, in October, 1451, precisely during the time of his 
father’s residence in the house, now declared officially to have 
been his birthplace, and situated hard by the noble old Gate of 
St. Andrea. It is a fortunate thing for Italian history that, in 
accordance with a very ancient custom on the decease of a notary, 
his papers and registers are taken charge of by the State, and 
carefully preserved in an office specially set apart for the purpose. 
Although the enormous accumulation of papers thus preserved 
from century to century may in many instances be deemed of little 
importance, nevertheless they have proved invaluable funds of 
information to historians. It was principally among the papers of 
the Notary Stella that Signor Bertolotti unearthed the particulars 
of the life and trial of Beatrice Cenci. It was among those of 
Pietro Belasio and Nicola Raggio that the Marquis Staglieno 
discovered the following curious facts concerning Columbus :— 


‘Tn 1470, on the thirtieth of October, Domenico Colombo and his son Chris- 
topher appeared before the above-named notaries of the city of Genoa in order 
to confirm and conclude a contract, in which the said Christopher Colombo 
declares himself, with his father’s endorsement, debtor to the said Belasio to 
the amount of Genoese Lire 48. 15. 6. (or about 300 francs) for wine procured 
by him on credit for the supply of his ship now in the harbour of Genoa. 
Domenico his father_holds himself security for his said son, who is nineteen 
years of age. Christofferus de Colombo filius Domenici Maior anni decem- 
novum,”’— 


and therefore, according to Genoese law, just of age. 
Dating back we find, therefore, that Columbus was born in 1451. 
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In his autobiography he tells us he went to sea when he was fourteen. 
Therefore, he had in 1470 been five years a sailor; but he had not 
as yet wholly abandoned his paternal roof to reside definitely in 
Portugal. He did not do so until six years later. Now, if 
he went to sea when he was fourteen, and was still at sea 
when he was nineteen, what time had he for studying at 
the University of Pavia, where, according to most historians, he 
acquired his proficiency in Latin and in such sciences as were then 
taught? In my opinion, he never was near Pavia in his life. No 
document exists in that city to prove that Columbus was a student 
of that renowned University : and the statement is made only on a 
very slender local tradition and the assertion in La Casas’ work 
that he ‘‘ completed his studies in Pavia.’ Possibly this writer 
made a slip of the pen, and, meaning Patria, wrote Pavia—or did 
the printer’s devil make the blunder ? Certainly Columbus’ family 
was not in a position to afford to send him to a distant University, 
and, moreover, there was no necessity for their so doing, as Genoa 
possessed admirable schools of her own. 

Not very far from his father’s house, at the bottom of the long, 
steep street Portorio, was a famous school, directed by the Servite 
fathers, whose church, Santa Maria de Servi, still exists. It strikes 
me as much more probable that the boy Columbus went to this 
school, and that some learned monk taught him Latin, than that 
he should have been sent to Pavia, as great a distance from Genoa 
in those days as Paris is now. Moreover, the learned notary, 
Andrea de Cario, was a friend and neighbour of the family. This 
gentleman was well off, and, although married, usually wore an 
ecclesiastical habit, and was for nearly half a century chancellor to 
the archbishopric. Among his papers and registers, which still 
exist, are several mentions of Domenico Colombo and his wife and 
her family, the Fontanarossa. Possibly this learned personage 
may have undertaken a part of the education of the prococious 
lad. 

If further proof were required of the intimate connection which 
always existed between Domenico Colombo and his illustrious son 
Christopher, I need simply record the fact that even when the Great 
Man was himself in dire distress, he remembered his aged and 
poor father and sent him money to relieve his pressing debts. . 
The affection which existed between the three brothers seems to 
have been extended to certain cousins, for we find in a document 
dated 1476, that Giovanni, Matteo, and Amighetto Colombo, of 
Quinto, signed a deed whereby money was raised to enable the eldest 
Giovanni to go to Spain to serve under his cousin Christopher, 
who is described as an Admiral. These men were the sons of 
Antonio, a brother of Domenico. 
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Not one of the documents I have quoted is particularly inter- 
esting in itself. They are very commonplace, and yet how 
astonishingly do they help us to reconstruct the past! A name 
here, an allusion there, an unpaid bill, a summons before the 
tribunals on a pressing demand for payment of rent, a receipt, a 
mere scrap of paper with a great name attached to it, opens out 
an entirely new field of research, and dispells mountains of con- 
troversy and theory. I felt I came into very intimate contact with 
Columbus as my eyes rested on the quaint old-world documents 
which he, and his father and mother, and brothers, signed four 
hundred years ago. 

Quite recently, the indefatigable Marquis Staglieno came across, 
in the State Archives of the city of Genoa (L’Archivio di Stato), 
three papers enriched with the signatures of Columbus and his 
father. From them we learn that, in 1470, Domenico Colombo, 
either because his affairs were going badly, or because he perceived 
a better chance for himself and family elsewhere, determined to 
leave Genoa and establish himself in Savona. He was then in 
the debt of a certain Geronimo da Porto to the amount of 25 lire, 
or 117 francs modern money, and evidently could not pay him. 
Da Porto must have heard of his intention to leave the city. He 
summoned him and his eldest son Christopher before the tribunal 
for nonpayment of the debt in question. The judge decided that 
Domenico and Christopher Colombo should pay the amount within a 
year from that date. Whether they eventually paid the money or 
not is doubtful, for in a codicil to Columbus’ will, made some thirty 
years later, he leaves “‘to the heirs of Geronimo da Porto, of 
Genoa, the father of Benito da Porto, 20 ducats,’—which is nearly 
double the amount originally claimed, and leads one to think that 
it includes the interest for so long a period. 

In these documents Domenico Colombo is invariably described 
as ‘‘ Dominicus Columbus, lanerius de Janua, habitator in Saone,”’ 
—‘‘ a wool-weaver, living in Savona.” In addition to the evidence 
already given that Columbus was born in Genoa, I will recall the 
facts that he himself three times in his biography repeats that he 
was a native of that town—‘‘ where I lived, and whence I came ”— 
and, that Andreo Bemaldez, the curate of Los Pallacios, who was 
his intimate friend, informs us that he told him he was born in 
Genoa. His contemporaries, Agostino Giustinani, Antonio de 
Herrera, and Antonio Gallo, the Chancellor of the Bank of St. 
George, who corresponded with Columbus, repeat the same asser- 
tion. Then, again, it is to the city of Genoa that the dying 
Columbus leaves the Breviary given him by Pope Alexander VI. 
Where is it now? 


Genoa in 1451 presented an aspect different from that which it 
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wears now, although the street in which Columbus was born 
and its neighbourhood have not sustained many changes. The 
ancient houses still tower up six and eight stories on either side of 
the narrow and picturesque thoroughfare of the Portorio, some of 
them preserving traces of Gothic windows and doors, and of a sort 
of Arabian decoration, running just below the projecting roof which 
is peculiar to Genoa. This street has been known as the Portorio, 
or Porta Aurea, for centuries. It leads up the hill from the outer 
wall of the city, and the characteristic church of San Stefano, with 
its black-and-white marble facade, which gives its name to the 
suburb, to the inner Gate of St. Andrea, and the second ring of 
walls now destroyed. This gate is a noble specimen of feudal 
architecture, which has been recently over-restored. A few years 
ago it was ten times more picturesque than now, with the quaint 
old houses sticking to its rough walls like barnacles on a ship’s side. 
These have been removed, and the grandeur of the arch which 
formerly was attached on either side to lofty and formidable walls 
built in 1155 to resist the attacks of Barbarossa has been displaced. 
In front of this ancient gate is a little platform surrounded with 
tall and irregular houses, coeval with the gate itself. No. 37, 
lately occupied by a tinman, is the house in which Columbus was 
born, and spent his childhood and youth. I believe, with Mr. 
Harrisse and the Marquis Staglieno, that he was born here in 
the front room—the best bedroom—of the first floor, between 
October 1446 and October 1451. The date must remain uncertain, 
because, although in the important paper I have mentioned at 
length he is described as ‘nineteen years of age in 1470, it must be 
remembered that nineteen was the legal age of manhood under the 
old Genoese law, which was identical with the ancient Roman code. 
They would, however, never have specified that he was of age— 
that is, nineteen—if he was not at that time a very young man. 
He might, perhaps,thave been twenty-three, or even twenty-four ; 
but the probability is that he had just become of age. In 1886, the 
Municipality of Genoa purchased this house for 36,000 francs, and 
it is to be kept intact in memory of Columbus for ever. Over the 
door is this inscription :— 


Nulla . Domus . titulo, dignior 
Heic 
Paternis : in : Addibus. 
Christophorus : Columbus. 
Pueritium 
Primioque . juvantam . trasegit, 


Ithink, with Mr. Harrisse, that “‘Forsam natus” might with propriety 
be added. 
The great Gothic arch of the stern old gate frowned down on the 
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modest dwelling, and the child Columbus must often have been 
told the story of the chains, which in my own boyhood I remember 
to have seen hanging on the grim walls on either side of the arch. 
They were courteously restored in 1862 to the Pisans (from whom 
they had been captured in 1290), in honour of Italian unity. 

Not very far from this house stood until quite the end of the last 
century a curious old house with a figure of St. Christopher 
painted upon it, which doubtless had a lamp constantly burning 
before it. Possibly it was in honour of the saint here represented that 
the future discoverer of the New World was christened Christopher. 
On entering the city proper through the arch of St. Andrea in the 
days of Columbus’ youth, the aspect was by no means cheerful. 
The houses, like those of Edinburgh, rose seven, and even eleven, 
stories, making the narrow courts and passage-like streets look not 
unlike dark openings in a Californian cafion. The hilly position of 
the town, however, lent itself admirably to picturesque effects, and 
the brilliance of the deep blue sky above and of the broad streaks 
of sunlight falling on the squares and little piazze, softened what 
might otherwise have been exceedingly gloomy and depressing. 
The palaces of the nobility appeared rather like fortresses than civic 
residences, and had scarcely a window towards the street; and each 
possessed a tall turreted watch-tower of red brick picked out with 
marble, the finest specimen of which now existing is that of the 
Imbriaci. The churches and the oratories were amazingly numerous ; 
but they were nearly all exactly alike, built in very plain Gothic 
architecture, with facades streaked with alternated layers of 
black-and-white marble. A few have escaped the vandalistic 
restorations of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of 
these the best remaining specimens are the Cathedral, San Matteo 
Doria, Santa Maria del’ Orto (desecrated), San Cosmo, San Donato, 
San Stefano, and Sant Agostino (desecrated). 

But in the fifteenth century they were to be met with at every 
turn of the street, giving a very peculiar appearance to the city. 
The finest palaces bordered the Ripa by the port, and these were 
so beautifully decorated with frescoes and gilding that Petrarch 
declared that ‘‘ nothing could be imagined more magnificent.” The 
Strade Nuova, Nuovissima, and Balbi,with their splendid Renaissance 
palaces, did not come into existence until late in the sixteenth 
century. The cathedral was in much the same condition as at 
present, and the Bank of St. George, now in process of restoration, 
was considered to be one of the wonders of the world. 

If the architecture of the city was picturesque, its population 
was indescribably so. The streets teemed with life and colour. 
There were men in armour, sailors from all parts of the world, 
guardsmen in the liveries of the Doge, striped scarlet and white, 
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ladies of rank proceeding to church, attended by their women, and 
escorted by little negro pages upholding their trains, or screening 
them from the ardour of the sun with immense crimson silk 
parasols. Rich dames lolling in litters hung with painted Cordova 
leather were carried to and fro on the shoulders of stalwart 
African slaves. Veiled women of the people, with their children 
clinging round them, sitting outside their doors, not unfrequently 
engaged in a hair hunt. Priests, monks, and nuns, in every 
imaginable kind of ecclesiastical costumes, mingled with herculean 
porters from the Port, with soldiers and nobles, with Levantines and 
Jews, so that, if the houses were sombre, the streets were ablaze 
with brilliant and varied costumes. At night, however, the place 
looked desolate. Only the lamps burning before the images of the 
Madonna and Saints lit up the gloomy thoroughfares and dark- 
some piazze. At Ave Maria, in winter time, everybody was in- 
doors saying the Rosary. Three times a day, as the Angelus tolled, 
the whole population stopped and repeated the Angelic salutation. 
This pious custom lasted until quite late in the first half of the 
present century. Unlike Venice, Genoa was not a city of pleasure. 
On the other hand, its population dearly loved pageantry. Religious 
processions of the utmost splendour were of such every-day 
occurrence that people scarcely noticed them. The Doge went 
about attended by at least a hundred officers and servants. On 
great festivals the balconies were hung with brocade and wreaths 
of fresh flowers, while half of the town preceded the Host 
or the images of the Madonna and Saints, to the admiration 
of the other half, crowding the side-walks and the overhanging 
balconies. 

Such, then, was Genoa, the Queen of the Mediterranean, as 
Venice was of the Adriatic, when Christopher Columbus first saw 
light. His parents were, as we have seen, people in a humble 
yet eminently respectable position. Their manner of life differed 
little from that of their neighbours, and only sixty years ago— 
there are many still living who have described it to me—thus was 
passed the life of an honest Genoese family of the lower middle class. 
At five in the morning the family and apprentices and servants 
rose, after saying the Angelus, and proceeded to Mass. A slice of 
bread, with fruit in summer or dried figs in winter, and a glass of 
wine, formed the first meal, or breakfast. Then came work until 
noon, when the frugal dinner was served—meat once a week, and 
sweets only on great festivals. As a rule it consisted of a mine- 
strone, a succulent and wholesome sort of soup, made with all 
kinds of vegetables, rice, and bits of pork cut up into square 
pieces, macaroni, ravioli, and other like dishes. After this meal 
there was an hour for recreation. Then to work again until sunset, 
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when the whole household repeated the Angelus and said the 
Rosary. In summer they would go processionally from street 
image to image, singing their Aves with uncommon unction before 
the holy figure, round which burnt scores of little oil lamps, amid 
cart-wheel-shaped bouquets. Sometimes one-half the inhabitants 
said the Rosary while the other gave the responses. No wonder 
if, after a régime of this sort, Christopher Columbus grew up to be 
a very pious man. However, there were plenty of scandals going 
the round of the town even in 1451, and, I am afraid, religiosity 
rather than piety was the true characteristic of this singular 
population. Still, the evidence in favour of Columbus and his 
family is so greatly to their advantage that we may feel sure they 
really were people of exceptional integrity and sincerely pious. 

Little Genoese boys and girls were brought up rather sternly, 
and the ferrula was much in use. Often, no doubt, did the small 
Columbus have to hold out his chubby hand to receive the strokes, 
both at home and at school. The mother and sister appeared 
very rarely in public, and were invariably veiled. The church 
was the principal object of those excellent people’s existence. It 
is so to this day with a majority of the middle-class Genoese, who 
spend half their time in church, and are quite as well pleased to go 
and hear a sermon as their neighbours at Turin are to attend a 
new play. Iam quite sure that more than once a year the infant 
Columbus and his brothers, dressed up as saints, and very artisti- 
cally, too, walked in the processions of the three or four confrater- 
nities attached to the church and convent of St. Stefanc. I daresay 
Christopher often impersonated the infant St. John, or even the 
Child Jesus, and was carried on the shoulders of some gigantic 
Brother disguised as St. Christopher : 


“‘ San Cristofero grosso, 
Porta il mondo a dorso,” 


—‘ the big St. Christopher carries the world on his back.”” In Holy 
Week, what a time these pious folk had, to be sure! There was so 
much to see that people had nothing else to do but leave their 
business to take care of itself, and either to walk in the processions 
or else watch them wend their way along the tortuous streets. There 
were the Flagelants to see, who whipped themselves until their 
bare backs were red. As to the Guilds and Corporations: They 
were a source of infinite interest and excitement. Each had its 
cassaccia, or shrine, to carry, and, above all, its tremendous crucifix, 
which people wagered could never reach its destination, so terrific 
was its weight. If the wretched man who carried it staggered and 
fell, hundreds of lire changed hands, and if he managed to 
restore it to its place in the Oratory belonging to the 
VOL. XX. 15 
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Guild, he was looked upon as a great hero, as a victorious 
modern jockey. And the Sepulchres on Holy Thursday, and the 
Procession of the Passion on Good Friday, all these wonderful 
things, and many others too numerous to described, the youthful 
Columbus participated in, enjoyed, and venerated.* 

The boy Columbus had his sports, too, like any other lad in any 
other part of the world. He played boccie, or bowls, and palla, a 
sort of football, and, like all other Genoese urchins, he was, I am 
sure, an excellent diver and swimmer. His character in after life, 
so full of noble courage, gentleness, piety, and justice, speaks 
volumes for the education he received at his mother’s knee. That 
he loved his parents is proved by his frequent mention of them, and 
he loved with patriotic ardour the beautiful city “‘ where he was 
born and whence he came.” 

Although there is no positive proof extant that such was the 
case, we may safely conclude that, together with all the Genoese 
of his period, he was imbued from the earliest age with a love of 
the sea and of adventure. In the gloom of his father’s cavernous 
shop he must often have heard the foreign and native merchants, 
who came to purchase woollen goods, relate tales of extraordinary 
discoveries made in the unknown seas beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules. Vast, indeed, was the commerce of Genoa at this epoch. 
Her vessels roamed the seas as far as the Caspian, where Marco 
Polo found them trading from port to port. Genoa rivalled 
Venice in the Levant, and held the keys of the commerce of North 
Africa. In Bruges, her merchants had a Hall of their own; it 
still exists, with the effigy of St. George over its Gothic portal. 
Genoese merchants were well known in the crowded thoroughfares 
of London city, and their velvets and silks were to be bought in 
the High Street of Edinburgh, and in the markets of Copenhagen 
and Christiania. In the last half of the fifteenth century the 
world talked much of discoveries: of magical islands of pearl, and 
of deceptive islands that rose on the horizon of the Atlantic, and, 
syren-like, deluded venturesome travellers to their doom. In 
Genoa lived the Vivaldi family, descendants of Vadino and Guido 
Vivaldi, and of Ugolino and Tediseo Vivaldi, who, beyond doubt, 
discovered not only the Azores, but also Madeira and the Canaries, 
between 1285 and 1290. The matter is recorded very minutely 
in records still extant, both in Genoa and Florence, of the thirteenth 
century. Columbus must often have heard of these bold pioneers, 
and likewise of the ship, and its crew of thirty men, which, in 


* Then in all probability he witnessed the coronation of the Doge Paul of 
Novi, a dyer, who certainly did business with his father, and lived in the 
same neighbourhood. The romantic and tragic history of this Doge recalls that 
of Marino Faliero. He was decapitated amid singular circumstances. 
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1467, the Genoese Government equipped at its expense in Lisbon, 
and sent forth on a mission of discovery, whence they never 
returned, as we learn from Pietro d’Abano, in his Conciliatore. 
Sailors whose frail vessels had been driven out to sea far 
beyond the coast of Spain towards that of the new lands, had 
doubtless seen some of the Azores, and, returning home, had spread 
abroad the most fantastical stories of cities of gold, inhabited by 
a people whose heads grew beneath their shoulders. In short, the 
imaginative child’s ears must often have drunk in tales as wonderful 
as any told by Othello to Desdemona. At fourteen he went to 
sea; but he was in the prime of his glorious manhood on that 
never-to-be-forgotten morning in October, 1492, when the verdant 
island of San Salvador rose like an emerald out of the deep blue 
sea to delight his thankful vision, and give him and civilization the 
key of a New World. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to plead the cause of an 
excellent manner devised to commemorate the memory of this 
great man on one of the islands of the West Indies, which he twice 
visited—Jamaica. No more fitting memorial of Columbus could 
possibly be imagined to commemorate this important centennial 
than the erection of an Observatory of Marine Biology on the coast of 
Jamaica, the seas surrounding which teem with fish and creatures 
as yet little known to science. In this scheme no one takes a 
deeper interest than Governor and Lady Blake and her sister, the 
Duchess of St. Albans. I should indeed feel flattered if this 
study on the boyhood of Columbus produced a contribution, howso- 
ever small, from each of its readers towards the fund which is being 
raised for the admirable purpose in question. 

The works consulted in the prosecution of this article are too 
numerous to be mentioned here in full. Still, I must again own 
my debt of gratitude to Michele Marquis Staglieno, and to Mr. 
Henry Harrisse, whose superb work on Columbus and the Bank of 
St. George is deserving of the honour paid it by the Genoese, who 
caused it to be sumptuously published at their expense. Finally, 
I would signal to English historians that mine of information, the 
Archive of St. George. The Bank of St. George, for seven 
hundred years, held an unrivalled position in the world, and com- 
bined the qualifications of the Bank of England with those of the 
East India Company. During all this period it was in direct and 
constant communication with England, and I am sure thousands of 
unedited documents, tending to throw light on the history of our 
commerce, are there, awaiting a successor to Rawdon Brown. 
Certainly they are as rich as the Archives of Venice, if not 
richer. Within the past ten years an attempt has been made 
to put them in order, and to index them. Imagine the task. 

15* 
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There are now 87,000 packages of papers, dating from the 
tenth century to the end of the last, each containing several 
thousand documents. Our commerce with Genoa was of amazing 
importance. At the siege of Acre, Richard I., fighting side by 
side with the brave Genoese, placed England under the patronage 
of the Genoese Patron Saint, George of Cappadocia. He also 
took from the Genoese banner its red cross and placed it in the 
centre of the national flag of Old England. 


Ricwarp Davey. 


GAMEKEEPERS. 


I Have sometimes wondered why it is that gamekeepers have not 
been turned to more account by writers of romance. Their lives — 
are full of adventure, and they are constantly called upon to risk 
them. Their business is with field sports, so dear to all classes of 
the Queen’s subjects. Their ways are among the woods and 
hills, by the brooks and glens, through the golden gorse and the 
purple heather, all the wildest and most beautiful scenes which 
nature has to show. They are brought into almost daily contact 
with many wild creatures which never make themselves visible to 
such as travel only by roads and footpaths. The scene, the plot, 
the action, and all the minor accessories which serve to gild and 
diversify a love tale, are immediately suggested to us by the daily 
walks and nightly vigils of the guardian of the game. Yet we 
cannot call to mind at this moment a single popular novel in which 
he plays a prominent part. Gipsies, poachers, smugglers, pirates, 
have all had due justice done to them; but the keeper is left out in 
the cold. He certainly does help to form the ground-work of one 
of Crabbe’s poems ; but that is all, and we cannot help thinking 
that one reason for the neglect which he has experienced is that, 
while all the other characters we have mentioned are breakers 
of the law, the keeper alone is the defender of it. It is generally 
supposed that in a criminal or dishonest life there are more 
elements of piquancy than in an honest one. A burglar, it 
is thought, is necessarily more interesting than a policeman, 
whom a long succession of satirical writers have taught us to 
associate with the cook. The highwayman, it is needless to say, 
is always preferable to the Bow Street runner; and so with the 
other criminals above-named. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether the distinction is in any case so sound as is supposed. 
But we are sure it is not soin regard to gamekeepers and poachers. 
The former have as many hairbreadth escapes, are placed in as 
many exciting situations, and have to adopt as many artifices and 
stratagems, as the latter. They display in no ordinary measure 
the virtues of fidelity, intrepidity, and self-control. There are black 
sheep among them; but not more than among lawyers, doctors, 
and soldiers ; not more than among grooms, butlers, and house- 
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keepers. Nevertheless, the popular sympathy is not upon the 
keeper’s side. He is only doing his duty, a humdrum sort of a 
thing after all. There is in his case risk of the gallows; no 
delightful sense of doing wrong ; no elopement. 

Over and above this demand for some flavour of unrighteousness 
in the hero and the heroine of romance, which seems to be inherent 
in human nature, and a survival of original sin even in the regene- 
rate, is the old vulgar prejudice against gamekeepers as the 
representatives of a system condemned by many who know nothing 
at all about it as ‘‘ a relic of feudalism.” Writers who are too well 
informed to share in this prejudice may have nevertheless seen in 
it a sufficient reason for not attempting to enlist public interest in 
the doings of any man belonging to this maligned class. When 
we add to this the influence of the still more vulgar error which 
sees in every gamekeeper the incarnation of brutality, tyranny, 
mendacity, and venality, we shall perhaps cease to wonder that no 
novelist has yet picked him out of the mire and endeavoured 
to represent him to the public as he really is. 

Something, however, has been done to set the gamekeeper in a 
better light. If he has not yet been taken up by the novelist, 
he has found a rates sacer of another kind. The late Mr. Jefferies 
brought him into fashion by The Gamekeeper at Home, a book 
redolent of sylvan life and nature. Mr. Jefferies has had many 
imitators; but he was the first who saw what there was to be 
made out of a gamekeeper’s life, and how interesting it really 
is, even apart from the “delights of battle’? connected with it. 
A point in Mr. Jefferies’s book which we fancy has gone some way 
towards commending it to the general public is his avoidance of 
slang. In his pages we never find the keeper humorously in- 
troduced as ‘‘ Leggings”’ or “‘ Velveteens.” He is treated respect- 
fully, like other servants ; and, although we are allowed to see that 
the author is fully aware of his somewhat strained relations with 
the cottagers, he never makes them the occasion of any invidious 
suggestions unfavourable to the keeper’s occupation. Mr. Jefferies 
knew quite well what better educated men seem often to forget, 
that game could not long exist in a country such as England 
now is unless it were specially protected; that the people at large 
do not wish it to be exterminated ; and that gamekeepers, conse- 
quently, are at the worst only a necessary evil, just as soldiers and 
policemen are. Policemen are neither immaculate nor infallible. 
They sometimes make mistakes ; and sometimes do worse. So do 
keepers. But Mr. Jefferies knew better than to condemn the many 
forjthe sins of the few ; and he has had the skill, as we have already 
observed, so completely to detach the keeper from all the more 
questionable incidents of his calling that we are enabled for the first 
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time to look upon one of the species without our imagination being 
filled with pictures of midnight violence, manslaughter, or murder. 
It may be granted that in The Gamkeeper at Home we have this 
functionary slightly idealized ; but the same cannot be said of the 
book we now hold in our hands, The Autobiography of an English 
Gamekeeper.* There is a rough-and-ready realism in it, which 
immediately transports us into quite a different region; and Mr. 
Wilkin does not shrink from any amount of raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones excitement. He was “‘ entered ’”’ young, like Dandie Dinmont’s 
terriers, and, after seeing his father all but murdered, was left for 
dead in a dry ditch. He now fights his battles over again with evident 
relish. He first drew blood on a very big, stoutly-made poacher, 
who had got the head keeper, Jack’s own father, down on his 
back, and was quietly strangling him secundum artem. Jack 
picked up an old sword which one of the party had brought out, 
and, finding it quite useless to think of breaking the poacher’s skull 
with it, resolved to try a softer place lower down. On Jack’s giving 
him the point, the wretch let go with a loud yell, and was secured. 
Jack Wilkins would certainly have fought his last fight on one 
occasion had it not been for the gratitude of one of the gang, who 
owed him a good turn, and who, just as one of his companions was 
about to give the finishing stroke to his natural enemy, by knocking 
out his brains with a blackthorn, dragged him away from his victim, 
and left the latter lying where he was, just alive, and no more. 


** After the poachers had taken away the dogs, hares, nets, and gun barrels, 
I rested for fifteen or twenty minutes, and then made an effort to rise and get 
out of the ditch. I first got upon my hands and knees, and remained there for 
about five minutes; then I made a move to crawl out, but only fell back again; 
had another long rest until, after repeated attempts, I managed to get out, 
though not without great pain and difficulty. I was, of course, very weak from 
loss of blood, and giddy from the blows on my head, and my left arm was 
broken: so I lay on the grass for ten minutes or so. At the end of that time I 
got up and tried to walk straight along the hedge; but, instead, I ran off several 
yards to the right and fell down. 

** After another rest I got up again; and, though my head every now and then 
went boring in the wrong direction, and I struggled like a drunken man, I 
managed to get into Church Road, about two hundred yards from Stanstead. 
Here I met Inspector Scott, Dr. Brooks, Joslin, Hatley, and seven or eight 
other men, coming to fetch my dead body out of Ryecroft ditch. They took 
me home, and Dr. Menarsch Brooks examined me and plastered my wounds ; 
he then wet upstairs and told my wife not to be alarmed, but I had met with 
some poachers. 

***Ts he hurt ?’ inquired my wife anxiously. 

*** No,’ lied the Doctor. ‘ He’s down below, smoking a pipe with Inspector 
Scott, and telling him all about it; he won’t be up for half-an-hour or so.’” 


* The Autobiography of an English Gamekeeper (John Wilkins of Stanstead, 
Essex). Ediced by Arthur H. Byng and Stephen M. Stephens. Illustrated. 
London. Fisher Unwin. 
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Here we have the seamy side of a keeper’s life revealed to us in 
all its original roughness; and the passage from which the above 
is an extract is a very fair account of an average poaching scrim- 
mage where guns are not used. What we like in these descrip- 
tions is the same thing which makes us prefer the hunting scenes 
drawn by Mr. Surtees to those of Whyte Melville and Mr. Law- 
rence. They state just what really happens. There is a story of 
a poaching fight in Barren Honour, by the author of Guy 
Livingstone, told with great spirit, but altogether unlike what 
happens in real life. Perhaps it would be more true to say that it 
describes something which might happen once in a century. The 
general public gain from it no idea of what the ordinary night work 
-of a keeper is, or of the usual risks to which, during ten months out 
of the twelve, he is almost continually exposed. Now, this they 
may learn from the racy little book of Mr. Wilkins, as well 
-as a good deal more about the habits of game which does not 
find any place in such books as The Gamekeeper at Home. Wil- 
kins learned his trade at Tring Park, in Hertfordshire, then 
-in the occupation of the owner, Mr. Key, and afterwards let to Mr. 
Williams, but since sold to Lord Rothschild. It is that Mr. 
Williams’ son whose keeper was recently murdered at Penley, near 
Tring: so, it would appear, the poaching fraternity in that neigh- 
-bourhood have not degenerated. In 1840, when he was about five- 
and-twenty, Wilkins went as head-keeper to Mr. Fowle, of Chute 
Lodge, in Wiltshire, and three years afterwards was transferred to 
Stanstead Park, in Essex, the seat of Mr. Fuller Maitland, where 
he has continued ever since. It was here that the fight in which 
he was nearly killed occurred ; and the poachers in that neighbour- 
hood are still very daring and reckless. But Wilkins records no 
more such general actions as the one mentioned above, though many 
a single-handed rough-and-tumble adorns his simple narrative. 

The old Essex keeper is full of amusing stories about the 
tricks of both poachers and keepers, and the dexterous manceuvres 
by which they try to outwit each other. Most of them are too 
long for extraction, and some of them, perhaps, too technical to 
interest the general reader. But, before quitting the subject of 
poachers, we may notice Mr. Wilkins’s advice to other keepers, 
which, if it comes entirely out of his own head, does him great 
credit. His own maxim is the old one, ‘‘ Suaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re.” ‘If a poacher shows fight, you must do your duty and 
capture him the best way you can; but do not provoke him to 
show fight, either by violent language, or by striking the first 
blow.” According to the experience of John Wilkins, keepers too 
often forget this wholesome rule, and thus make themselves hated 
as well as feared by the poachers, which they need not be if they 
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did their work more considerately. Many conflicts ending in a 
loss of life might have been avoided had the keepers refrained 
in the first instance from intemperate abuse. Many a gamekeeper 
has been met and killed by poachers when not in the pursuit of 
game, who might be alive at this moment, had he not taught them 
to hate him by his overbearing and insolent demeanour. Very 
different is old John’s system. He would treat a poacher as a 
man, not as ‘‘a wild beast.””’ He remembers that a poacher has 
his feelings, and that, even when caught red-handed in a breach of 
the law, he demands and will requite civility. When John got 
hold of a night poacher, he used to take him to his house before 
delivering him to justice, give him supper and a pipe, and promise 
not to be too hard upon him. Such behaviour, perhaps, accounts 
for his having reached the good old age of seventy-six. There is a 
naiveté about the latter part of the following, which must be our 
excuse for quoting the whole.— 


“Some years ago I was prosecutor in a poaching case; the man pleaded 
guilty, and was fined a small sum, which he paid. After the case was over the 
poacher and I had dinner together, and subsequently walked home together 
from Saffron Walden to Stanstead, a distance of ten miles. My master had 
been on the Bench, and he and two or three other magistrates rode past us on 
the road, and saw us smoking our pipes of peace as we trudged along. The 
next day my master comes to me. 

“*¢ Well, Wilkins,’ says he: ‘so you got your man convicted yesterday ?’ 

‘66 Yes, sir.’ 

“¢ But I saw you and him walking home together and smoking your pipes, 
as I passed by. 

+ Ven ae. 

“* You are a wonder to the Walden Bench. All the Bench have noticed that 
your men generally pleaded guilty, and if they do not, and asked if they have 
any questions to put to you, they say, “No: what he said is about right.” 
How is it there is no ill-feeling between you and the poacher? It’s a puzzle 
to the Bench.’ 

‘“*¢ Weil, you see, sir, it’s because I’m civil to them.’ 

“* Not very civil, according to all accounts, if they come any of their non- 
sense.’ 

‘* Quite true, sir; but after I have taken the hare or snare, or gun, away 
from them, and shot the dog, it’s all over. They see that if they refuse to let 
me have anything I ask, they’ll soon go heels upwards.’ 

*** Yes; but there must be something more than that.’ 

*«* Well, sir, it’s being kind to them.’ ” 


John’s ideas of kindness were peculiar. When he had taken 
their guns, nets, and game, and shot their dog, it was all over. 
Naturally. The only remark to be made is that there are among 
poachers men of such perversity and depravity as not to be suffi- 
ciently grateful for those acts of kindness, and that it is in the 
attempt to deprive poachers of their nets and game that the worst 
affrays frequently occur. If the poachers submit peaceably to 
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this, then, no doubt, the keeper can well afford to treat them to a 
supper and a pipe, and not to ‘‘ overstretch their case.” In the 
main, however, we readily allow that the old man is right. There 
is no reason why keepers on coming up with poachers should not 
try fair words first. Often, of course, they would produce no 
effect ; but if they did so once in twenty times the experiment would 
have been well worth making. 

According to our sporting Ofellus, the poacher’s dog is worse 
than the poacher. There is nothing, he says, so trying to a 
keeper. The dog, he thinks, thoroughly understands the nefarious 
character of the business in which he is engaged, and has all the 
keener relish for it in consequence. His cultivated instincts are 
quite equal to reason, and Wilkins has known a whole gang of 
poachers broken up for the season merely by the loss of their dog. 

When the shooting season is over, the gamekeeper has a short 
interval of comparative repose—but only comparative. All through 
February the poachers will be after his rabbits, if they are still 
preserved on the manor, and where they are not the pheasants 
must still be watched for another ten days. But from the middle of 
February to the middle of April, barring fish-poaching, the keeper’s 
anxieties are of aless harassing nature. His time then is principally 
occupied with trapping vermin, stoats, weasels, crows, magpies, 
hawks, and other enemies of game. But the third week sees him 
again immersed in all the cares and responsibilities of pheasant-rear- 
ing. First come the eggs ; and the egg-stealer is a man very difticult 
to baffle where there are many footpaths running through or along- 
side the woods, or across the cornfields. Women, it appears, can 
make themselves very useful to the poacher in this kind of work. 
John thinks them uncommonly artful. But he does not give any 
instance of remarkable adroitness on the part of that wily sex. To 
pretend to be looking for wild flowers, when your eyes are wander- 
ing about all the time to catch sight of a hen pheasant or her nest 
among the briars, is no marvellous display of human ingenuity ; 
nor even to carry a blackbird’s nest artlessly in one’s hand at the 
same time, as if that were the kind of game you were in search of. 
However, as keepers cannot be here, there, and everywhere at the 
same time, eggs must always be lost in this manner; and Wilkins 
looks on this kind of poaching as one of the safest and most 
lucrative branches of the profession. 

While the old birds are sitting they are always in danger of 
being taken off their nests by foxes, cats, and other four-legged 
poachers. During the greater part of the period of incubation 
there is no scent to betray the whereabouts of the nest, or hardly 
a single wild hen would escape. But the vermin find them out, 
sometimes, for all that ; and, as, curiously enough, the scent always 
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returns just before the young birds are hatched, it is necessary 
about that time to take special precautions. Keepers differ about 
the best means of repelling foxes. Some say that a tarred rope 
drawn all round the wood will answer the purpose. Others think 
paraffin a good deterrent. But there are nearly as many recipes 
for this purpose as there are keepers, of whom every one has pro- 
found faith in his own and profound contempt for his neighbour’s. 

When the eggs are hatched John’s principal enemies are vermin, 
and he has to watch his coops night and day. But the weather 
also is a source of great anxiety. Extremes of heat or of cold, of 
drought or of wet, are injurious to the chicks. It is curious that 
they are liable to cramp, from which they rarely recover, by sitting 
out in the hot sun as well as on the wet grass. Sometimes the 
keeper has a mortality among his young pheasants for which he 
cannot account at all. Compared with the occasional ravages of 
disease, the damage done by vermin is trifling. But the vermin 
are always at it; while the pestilence comes but rarely. The 
commonest disease to which the young birds are liable is “ the 
gapes.” This is caused by a small worm in the bird’s throat. 
A few years ago a curious instrument for extracting it was much 
in vogue among gamekeepers. This was the tongue of the wood- 
pecker, which when dried and stretched was very well adapted for 
the purpose. A Sussex gamekeeper told me not long ago that he 
used to trap woodpeckers for this purpose, and that that was one 
reason why they had become scarce. Sinege the fashion had gone 
out, and woodpeckers’ tongues were no longer in request, the birds 
were growing more numerous again. 

Of all the wild creatures that make game their prey, stoats and 
weasels are the worst, and the weasel worse than the stoat. But 
as nobody has, as yet, undertaken the task of whitewashing those 
creatures, it is unnecessary to dwell on the gamekeeper’s duty to- 
wards them. Polecats are now so scarce that in many even thickly- 
wooded districts there are middle-aged keepers who have never 
seen one. Of kites and ravens much the same may be said. And 
of foxes we shall say nothing, because they are privileged animals. 
There remain hawks, owls, crows, jays, and magpies; and I have 
no doubt that all these birds do at times take both eggs and 
young; but some do it regularly, and others only occasionally, 
and under stress of circumstances. There are but two hawks with 
which English gamekeepers are at all familiar, the kestrel and the 
sparrow-hawk. About the latter there is no doubt at all. He is 
one of the boldest and most voracious of all the feathered ma- 
rauders the keeper has to fear. He will sometimes sit on a bush 
watching the keeper’s movements, and, as soon as the man’s back 
is turned, pounce upon his prey. They are difficult birds to 
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shoot, for they fly very low, just skimming over the tops of the 
bushes, and seldom soaring aloft like the kestrel. That very 
handsome bird has friends who believe in his innocence to this 
day, in spite of many damning proofs of his guilt. What we 
believe to be the truth about him is stated as follows in a very inte- 
resting book just published—The Birds of Devon, by Mr. W. 58. M. 
D’Urban and Mr. M. A. Mathews,* who write as naturalists rather 
than as sportsmen, and would acquit the kestrel if they could.— 

* Beetles of various kinds, especially the common dor beetle, and mice, with 
an occasional small bird, form his usual diet, and we have seen him searching 
the dry grass and plunging in after tipule, the daddy-long-legs. At the nesting- 
time he is more rapacious, and a kestrel’s nest then becomes a source of peril to 
any pheasant’s coop that may be near. Nearly all the young pheasants at 
Gidleigh Park were carried off one season by kestrels, which used to swoop so 
suddenly on the coops that they would get away with their prey before the 
keeper, who was waiting in ambush, had a chance of a shot. But we believe 
that this is the only time of the year that kestrels do any injury to the game 
preserver.” 

The same writer goes on to state that the kestrel is a very docile 
and entertaining pet in confinement.— 

** One we had for a long time was brought up in his infancy with a kitten for 
a playmate, and many a game of hide-and-seek did they have on our lawn, 
pouncing out on one another from behind the geraniums in the flower-beds. 
When wearied by their sport, they would generally be found sleeping side by 
side. Their favourite resting-place was provided by the ladder going up into 
the hayloft; on one of the steps would be the hawk, and the cat would be 
found on the step either immediately above or below. One morning we 
observed an old tom-cat of the establishment occupying an upper step; just 
under him sat the kestrel; beneath again was the cat who was his special 
friend and playmate; and, with his hind legs resting on the ground and his fore- 
feet placed on the same rung as the kitten, was Toby, the pet terrier, who 
regarded the kestrel and the cat with a devoted friendship.” 

Owls, again, have many stout champions believing them to be 
quite guiltless of the crimes imputed to them by gamekeepers. 
The authors of The Birds of Devon ask how it is possible that 
the owl can take young pheasants, seeing that the owl seeks his 
prey by dusk, when no young pheasants are at large. The game- 
keeper’s answer is that he has seen the white or barn owl sitting 
on the pheasant coops at night, and tapping them with his beak to 
make the young ones come out. And, generally speaking, we think 
people are somewhat too fond of talking about the gamekeepers’ 
“ignorance” in regard to the habits of birds and animals. He 
lives among them all his life. He is in the woods and fields at all 
hours of the day and night. Who should know anything of the 
habits of hawks and owls if the keeper does not ? 

* The Birds of Devon. By W.S. M. D’Urban, F.L.S., F.E.S, and the Rev. 


Murray A. Mathews, M.A., F.L.S. London. R. H. Porter, Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square. 
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However, it may readily be allowed that of our commoner birds 
of prey the crow and the sparrowhawk are the most mischievous— 
the crow, perhaps, is the worst of all. The goshawk, the pere- 
grine, the merlin, the buzzards, are all so scarce inland, and in the 
more cultivated parts of the country, that the English gamekeeper, 
with whom alone we are concerned, has little to do with them. I 
once shot a merlin, the little bluehawk, at Stowwood, in Oxford- 
shire; but I think that is the only one I ever saw. The crow 
will kill leverets and rabbits, and sometimes even lambs, as well 
as birds, and we are sorry to say that our old friend the rook is 
by no means immaculate. In The Birds of Devon it is 
admitted that he is carnivorous, and I have been told by a gentle- 
man in Leicestershire that he has seen them in the breeding 
season carrying off young chickens up to their nests in the elm 
tops. But nothing that has been here said with regard to the 
predatory habits of any bird is intended to justify its wholesale 
destruction. 

When the birds have left the coops, it is necessary to make them 
perch, for if they stay on the ground all night their fate is sealed. 
Sometimes it is very difficult to get them up into the trees. Some 
gamekeepers send men into the woods every night, to tap the 
trunks of the trees, and make other noises, to scare the birds off the 
ground. Others say that the only certain way of preventing them 
from roosting on the ground is to spread about a little house 
sewerage inside the covers. At the same time, if all keepers can 
be trusted, the birds are not always safe even on the trees. It isa 
belief with some keepers that foxes, like cats, possess the power of 
fascination, and that if a fox sits for a certain time under a tree 
where a pheasant is perching the bird will drop from the bough 
into the rascal’s mouth. ‘‘ And that,” said a keeper to me, “is 
how they betrays ’em.” 

From April to February the pheasant is always exposed to attack 
from one quarter or another. With partridges it is different. As 
soon as the corn is cut, and the birds have been driven about a 
little, they can pretty well take care of themselves. The keeper has 
to watch their nests as well as he can, to see that the eggs are not 
stolen, and to walk with the mowing machine in the long grass, to 
see that the sitting birds are not decapitated, or at least, to make 
sure of the eggs and place them under bantams. For a short 
time he is much disturbed in his mind at the thought of the birds 
being netted in the standing corn, and afterwards in the stubbles; 
and it is necessary for him to keep a vigilant look-out at night, 
from the end of August until the middle of September. 
But as soon as the birds have been shot at there is not a great 
deal to be done in the netting way: especially if the ground is 
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well bushed, as, of course, every gamekeeper worth his salt will 
take care that it is. 

Since the passing of the Ground Game Act the keeper’s great 
object has been to keep his hares and rabbits as much in the 
covers as possible. John Wilkins sows parsley in the fields just 
outside the covers without letting anybody know it, and strews a 
few carrots and mangold wurzels inside them. This being done, 
all he has to do is to let the covers lie quiet. John Lawrence, 
of the Brickkiln, we are informed, an acquaintance of Mr. 
Wilkins, one of the best of keepers, is, nevertheless, short of hares, 
because he will go pottering about the covers so much. Hares 
will not endure this, and will never stay where they are disturbed. 
Above all things it is necessary to keep down the buck hares, or 
jacks, as they are often called, for they destroy a great many of 
the does. Rabbits, in our friend’s opinion, are a much-maligned 
race, and do not do half the damage to the farmer that is done by 
hares. The rabbit prefers grass to everything else; and, although 
he will eat the young wheat adjoining his covers, he will not travel 
any distance in search of it, as the hare does. ‘‘I contend,” says 
John, ‘‘ that rabbits can be kept in cover in large quantities without 
their becoming a pest or nuisance to the farmers, and especially in 
large tracts of country that are well wooded.’’ He makes no secret, 
however, of the way in which he threw dust in the farmers’ eyes.— 

** You can always doctor their runs. Mix oil of aniseed, oil of musk, oil of 
thyme, and oil of spirits of tar, in a bottle; drop a few drops in the runs you 
don’t want the rabbits to use,—or parrafin oil will do almost as well. The 
farmer can’t make out why the rabbits won’t come out in his newly-sown 
barley when he is waiting for them with his gun ; but I know why it is, though 
I don’t feel called on to call him from his dinner to tell him. He complains to 
your master that the rabbits come out of the wood and eat his barley. I reply 
that I set snares for them, and he comes and looks at the wood runs and sees 
for himself that the snares are set. ‘They don’t catch much,’ says he: ‘how 
is it, Wilkins? The rabbits seem to know the snares are there.’ ‘ Well, yes: 
they do.’”’ 

And the two men gravely consider whether the rabbits see the 
snares or smell them. But this is only the first stage. The next 
is to strew some fur about the ditches and stick little bits on the 
snares. Then says the farmer to the keeper, 

““*T see you had some last night.’ ‘I set ’em ’o purpose in-—. It will 
help to baulk ’em a bit if we can catch a few coming out after your corn.’ 
‘Yes, yes—it all helps, Wilkins—good morning.’ If you can only satisfy him, 
that is something; it goes a long way sometimes, and is one of the tricks of 
our trade.” 


The most trying part of a keeper’s duty is looking out at night: 


watching for hours on a bitter cold night for poachers who have 
taken the alarm and gone off in a different direction, or ending in 
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a desperate struggle with armed men, who, when their blood is up, - 
are perfectly reckless of life. No doubt, there is a species of excite- 
ment in it which even experience does not materially diminish. 
And if a keeper is an enthusiast, as many keepers are, one good 
catch, breaking up a gang perhaps, repays him for a great deal. 
Still, his life is one of constant hardship and danger ; and if all he 
got was his wages he would not be particularly well paid. But, 
what with breeding and selling dogs, with his tips during the shoot- 
ing season, and with a share, perhaps, of the rabbits, he does, upon 
the whole, pretty well. Sportsmen should remember this when 
they are invited to join a shooting party, and not be niggardly of 
their bounty when the day is over. To conduct a day’s cover- 
shooting successfully, with six or eight guns and beaters in propor- 
tion, demands some power of calculation and organization in the 
head keeper ; and guests should not take it amiss if they occasionally 
receive rather short answers to their inquiries. There is, however, 
one fault to which gamekeepers are prone on such occasions, pro- 
ducing sometimes a good deal of confusion. They are apt to forget 
that it is not every one who knows the wood as well as they do ; and 
that a mere ‘‘ That way, sir,” accompanied by a jerk of the thumb, 
which may mean anything, is sometimes insufficient to guide a 
stranger on his path when it is intersected by cross rides, and the 
wood is too high for him to see anybody. Then, when the un- 
fortunate stranger is suddenly discovered in quite the wrong place, 
his host, probably, is in a towering rage, the keeper assumes an 
injured air, and the rest of the party whom he has kept waiting bend 
only very cold looks upon him. Hither the keeper should always 
have a sufficient number of men to be able to spare one for the 
purpose of piloting shooters to whom the cover is unknown, or he 
should be more explicit in his own directions. It is not the luck- 
less visitor’s own fault in the least, that he is where he ought not 
to be. Iam often reminded on such occasions of Mr. Benjamin 
Allen’s reply to Mr. Winkle when the latter asked him whether 
his sister was in Bristol. ‘‘No, no: not in Bristol—over that way, 
down there.” But whether “over that way’’ and ‘‘ down there ”’ 
meant three miles off, or thirty, or three hundred, Mr. Winkle could 
in no wise guess. 

Keepers, no doubt, have a good deal to put up with in various 
ways. When the master blows up the chief, the chief passes it on 
with interest to those who are under himself. The position of a 
gamekeeper, moreover, is one which ‘exposes him both to great 
temptations and also to great misconstruction and misapprehen- 
sions. Necessarily, very little of his work can be done under the 
master’s eye; and the consequence is that the latter has to trust 
almost entirely to the reports of his head man as to the efficiency 
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and the honesty of his under-keepers. On the other hand, the under- 
keepers, if they be a bad sort, may conspire to get rid of a chief 
who sets his face against dishonest practices, and contrive that 
stories to his disadvantage shall reach their master’s ears without 
his ever suspecting the source of them. The master cannot look into 
the facts himself. He can only choose which side he will believe, 
and act accordingly; and the result is that the innocent are some- 
times punished for the guilty. Our friend Wilkins shows us the 
kind of tricks which one gamekeeper will play another if he has a 
grudge against him, or even if he wants to get his place. And all 
masters are not quite so sharp as Mr. Fowle, of Chute. 

We seem to see in old John, however, a keeper of what is called 
the old school, though we know of no particular reason why the 
keeper of the old school should be very different from the keeper of 
the new, except in so far as the conditions of sport have changed. 
It is a way men have of talking: our own will be “the service of 
the antique world” two centuries hence. And many old servants 
have lived since old Adam’s day every whit as good as he was. 
Keepers are still to be found whose fathers and grandfathers and 
great grandfathers have been keepers on the same estates and in 
the same families since the days of Sir Roger de Coverley, and 
almost consider themselves part of it. I can remember one such 
man, myself, who regarded the third generation as his own children. 
I was with him one first of September when the young grandson 
of the reigning baronet, then a boy of fifteen, and heir to the title, 
killed his first partridge. The old man looked as if he could have 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Nunc dimittis”” on the spot. There is no reason 
for supposing that such men are extinct. They are less commor 
than they used to be—for reasons which affect all classes as well 
as gamekeepers. But we make up our minds that John Wilkins 
is a henchman of the old stamp. His portrait is prefixed to the 
volume: a little, wiry, old man, with a large white beard, and an 
expression of countenance suggesting that he usually has his own 
way about all such things as beats, dogs, beginning and leaving- 
off, feeding young birds, keeping up rabbits, and the like. It is 
clear, at all events, that he belongs to the better class of game- 
keepers, who are honest and faithful servants, without any of the 
roughness or brutality ignorantly supposed to be characteristic of 
the whole class. Therefore we think he deserves to be com- 
memorated. Probably, if any one suffers at his hands it is his 
own master. Our readers will remember what the late Duke of 
Wellington said of a valet. The first year he was an excellent 
servant ; the next he was a kind friend; the third he was a cruel 
tyrant. This is what might be said of some gamekeepers by 
their long-suffering employers. T. E. Keppen. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF REAL CREDIT. 


‘His methods are still memorable to Prussia, and, perhaps, might with 
advantage be better known than they are in some other countries.” —CaRLYLE’s 
Frederick the Great. 


Tuat those who own land owe money seems to have been the 
rule in old countries since Solon found the plain of Attica dotted 
with pillars bearing the names of mortgagees and the amount of 
loans. Wherever agriculture is carried on within reach of mer- 
cantile and industrial wealth the owner of the agricultural land 
is commonly found to be in debt. On the continent of Europe 
questions connected with the lack of pence, from which landowners 
of all classes suffer, have been receiving constantly—increasing 
attention for more than a century. In the United Kingdom the 
matter has hitherto been dealt with only in a spasmodic, partial, 
and one-sided way. This is not hard to account for. The owners 
of land in this country are a small fraction of the populace. 
Hitherto the most important and influential of them have always, 
and the majority of the less important usually, been able to 
obtain substantial advances on mortgage at moderate interest. 
The character of our banking system has tended to render the 
matter less urgent than it has been found in some countries. On 
the other hand, debts on land have not accumulated so fast in the 
United Kingdom as in most Continental countries. Real property 
in these Islands has not hitherto been cursed by the application to 
it of the principle of the Roman law of equal inheritance. Our 
laws and customs of settlement and entail may have kept the soil 
too much under the grip of the dead hand, and the principle of 
primogeniture may have prevented a wholesome breaking-up of 
some overgrown estates; but these laws and customs have pre- 
vented many moderate estates from being split up into poverty- 
stricken fragments, or devoured by monster landowners; and, 
whilst our squires have not been free from embarrassment by 
reason of family charges, the land has not, whenever held together 
for more than one generation, been burdened by the weight of 
payments to brothers and sisters of the equivalent of equal shares 
of the full selling value, as it has commonly been on the Continent 
VOL. XX. 16 
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since the abolition of feudal tenures, except in the case of the few 
privileged estates on which fidei commissa or majorats exist. In 
addition to these reasons for the neglect of the questions of real 
and agricultural credit, there is the fact that the agricultural 
interest in Great Britain has long been overshadowed by the 
greater magnitude of our industrial and commercial affairs. 

Still, general interest in rural concerns is increasing. It is being 
realized that, howsoever impressive the proportions of the indus- 
trial and commercial superstructure may be, the foundations of 
national well-being are still in the fields. Rival politicians pose as 
friends, first of the farmer, and, latterly, of the agricultural labourer. 
Allotment Acts and Small Holdings Acts follow Agricultural 
Holdings Acts. District and Parish Councils tread on the heels of 
County Boards. 

At a recent meeting of the Agricultural Labourers’ League it was 
pointed out by the Duke of Devonshire, with his usual supreme 
common sense, that, whilst the immediate purposes of the League and 
of similar bodies were excellent as far as they went, the well-being of 
the agricultural labourer throughout the country must depend in 
chief measure on the character and the circumstances of his 
employer, the farmer, and that the character and the circumstances 
of the farmer depend on those of the landlord. If we could secure 
that a larger proportion of landlords should be in a position to do 
justice to their tenants and to their estates, the problem of better- 
ing the condition of the tillers would be more than half-solved. 

The Duke of Devonshire, however, suggested no way of improv- 
ing the position of the landlords better than that of making 
it easier for them to improve themselves off the face of the 
land—the old and somewhat discredited method of the Irish 
Encumbered Estates Act. Recent articles on the subject by Lord 
Vernon and others show the same poverty of resource. Increased 
facility and decreased cost in the buying and selling of landed 
property are much to be desired; but as a sole remedy for the in- 
debtedness and deficient command of capital from which many land- 
owners and many more of those who depend on them in our rural 
economy are suffering, such reforms are obviously inadequate, and, 
if applied alone, worse than inadequate. Continental experience 
proves this. 

When much landed property changes hands, a great deal is 
always bought with borrowed money. When the purchaser does 
not start in debt, he, or those who come after him, soon follow in 
the steps of the vendor, and become encumbered in their turn ; the 
more rapid circulation of landed property is, at best, a hand-to- 
mouth remedy for its excessive indebtedness. Moreover, many of 
those who buy land for the sake of ‘‘ position,’ if better supplied 
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with cash than those they buy from, are often quite destitute of 
good instincts and traditions as to the duties of a country gentle- 
man and landowner. As long as a mere sprinkling of successful 
shopkeepers, German Jews, and other persons of that kind, 
acquire English landed estates, they will to some extent fall into 
line with their neighbours, and may furnish a useful and even 
welcome element in county society ; but, as Sir Herbert Maxwell 
shows in the September Number of The National Review, the old 
stock of the country gentlemen of the United Kingdom is not so 
worthless that its wholesale extrusion by such persons can be 
regarded with satisfaction, or even with equanimity. It is quite 
certain that a great many landowners who are correctly described as 
not being in a position to do full justice to their properties and to 
their tenants are far from being sufficiently hard-pressed to induce 
them to part with their ancestral estates, howsoever easy Parlia- 
ment may make it for them to do so. 

If the promotion of sales of landed property is a totally inade- 
quate remedy for the evils arising from the insufficiency of the flow 
of capital to land, other more heroic cures for the chronic indebted- 
ness of landowners, which have been proposed in some quarters, 
at home and abroad, are eminently calculated to make bad worse. 
Of this character are all proposals to exempt land from seizure for 
debt, or otherwise to prevent its being pledged, or pledged beyond 
a certain amount, as security for loans and other liabilities ; also 
proposals, under the name of “ nationalization,” to tax the land 
up to its full value, leaving no margin for mortgaging anything 
but buildings and improvements. The effect of such measures 
could only be to make improvident or unfortunate landowners, who 
would borrow non obstante, pay higher interest on loans, and thus 
be still less in a position than at present to do justice to their 
properties and their tenants; and to deter prudent landowners 
who wish to borrow in order to increase the yield of their lands, 
whether in their own hands or let to tenants, from doing so at all. 
All these nostrums are based on misconceptions of the nature of 
the problem. 

Much land is owned for purposes of pleasure or of pride, and many 
important political and social considerations are involved in the 
question of the distribution of landed property. Still, at bottom, 
landowning is a business, and, like most other businesses in 
advanced countries, it depends largely on credit. The business of 
landowning, however, has special characteristics, and so has the 
credit which it requires. The returns are, as a rule, small, and 
very slow. Ordinary industrial capital is not attracted to the 
business. The credit required is long credit; and the repayment 
of a lump sum, even at a long.date, is not often easy. On the 
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other hand, the irremovability and indestructibility of landed 
property render it a better security for long loans than any other. 
Add that there is a large amount of money looking for safe invest- 
ment at moderate rates of interest, and the conditions of the case 
are stated with approximate completeness. 

These conditions not only furnish the best justification for the 
practice, which prevails in Great Britain and some other countries, 
of the hiring rather than the owning of agricultural land by the 
cultivator, but have the further result that a large part of the 
capital invested in the business of landowning is, and probably 
always will be,—not capital directly applied, capital put into the 
business by those who carry it on, whether by farming or by letting 
land, but—capital lent to those who carry it on for long terms at 
moderate interest—that is, on terms as favourable as the nature of 
the security warrants. It is worse than useless tu try to put an 
end to the indebtedness which arises in this way, or to prevent its 
arising in the future. The only way permanently to improve the 
position of the landowner and of the land, and of all who directly 
or indirectly depend on it, is to make the most of the advantages 
with regard to credit possessed by the landowner, in order to enable 
him to obtain the capital he requires on better terms than he can 
command now, including in such terms some plan for freeing the 
land from the burden of one debt before the next is incurred, with- 
out the objectionable necessity of a change of owners every genera- 
tion or two. 

Prussia was the first country to deal systematically and success- 
fully with this problem. The indebtedness of the landowning 
classes in Germany is of old standing. The terms of some of 
Luther's fulminations against Usury show that it had assumed 
serious proportions at the time of the Reformation. The Thirty 
Years’ War did not mend matters. The increasing luxury of 
German courts and cities in the period that followed gradually 
spread to the homes of the country gentry, and by the middle of 
the eighteenth century their indebtedness was considerable ;* but 
the crisis to meet which the first important step in the organization 
of real credit was taken was the immediate result of the Seven Years’ 
War, in which Prussia contended against almost all the Powers of 
Europe. Prussia proper, the Rhine provinces, and Westphalia, 
had fallen into the power of the enemy. Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
and Silesia were occupied during part of the campaign by the 
Russians, the Austrians, and the Swedes. Some districts were 
entirely laid waste; 13,000 houses were razed; “no field was 
sown ; there was no grain to feed the inhabitants; the tillers of 


* Gregoire Wartanian, Geschichte des Landschaftlichen Creditsystems fiir 
die Provinz Schlesien. Strassburg, 1884. 
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the soil were short of 60,000 horses for labour... . Nobles and 
peasants had been pillaged, ransomed, eaten out by so many 
different armies, that nothing was left them but bare life and 
miserable rags to cover their nakedness. No credit was to be had 
for the daily needs of life.”’* 

Silesia was the most recently acquired province of the kingdom 
of Prussia. Probably with a view to securing or confirming its 
loyalty to its new master, Frederick the Great seems at this time 
to have paid special attention to its needs. It contained 680 
German (about 15,300 English) square miles; and Rittergiiter or 
‘noble ’’ estates, of which there were about 3,000, covered over 
five million morgen, about 3,150,000 English acres. The collective 
value of those estates was estimated by contemporary writers at 
about seventy million thalers (£10,000,000); the amount of 
mortgage debts at about twenty-two million thalers (£3,000,000) ; 
and the amount of other debts at about as much more. According 
to these statements, the total indebtedness of the lands amounted 
to less than two-thirds of their value; but the ravages of war had 
in many cases rendered the payment of any interest impossible. 
Creditors were calling up their capital, and, in default, selling up 
the indebted landowners in a very depreciated market. Fresh 
capital was urgently needed to repair the devastations of hostile 
armies and put the land in condition to yield its increase and meet 
its liabilities. A sudden fall in the price of corn following the 
peace of Hubertsburg (1763) and the prohibition of the export of 
wool added to the trouble. The nominal current rate of interest 
on mortgage loans was 6 per cent. ; but very little money was to 
be had on loan at all, and for what there was 10 per cent., with 
from 2 to 3 per cent. commission, seems at this time to have been 
the lowest rate of interest exacted. 

The first measures taken by Frederick for the relief of the 
distress in Silesia were directed to the establishment of various 
industries for which he obtained the help, by means, probably, of 
a little gentle coercion, of the wealthy ecclesiastical corporations of 
the province. The land question was next taken in hand. 
Dealings with land in Prussia were in those days controlled by a 
strict system of caste. Prussian subjects were divided into three 
classes: Nobles, Peasants, and Burgers. The burgers were 
allowed to attend to their own business, and were not liable to 
military service. The rural landowning classes were nobles and 
peasants. The former furnished almost exclusively the officers of 
the army and of the higher civil service, and performed the duties 
of local government. The function of the peasantry was to till the 
soil and provide the rank and file of the army. No burger could 
* Guvres de Frederic II. (Preuss), Tome VI. chap. 2, “‘ Des Finances.” 
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acquire either “noble land” or “ peasant land.” No peasant 
could acquire either noble or burger land. No noble could 
acquire peasant land in actual possession, though he enjoyed rights 
over it and over the persons of the peasant owners.* 


In Silesia, however (according to Frederick the Great’s own account of the 
matter), “‘ many landlords had gradually appropriated the lands of their subjects 
to increase their own demesnes. If this abuse had been tolerated many home- 
steads would in time have stood derelict, and the soil, deprived of hands to 
labour it, would have decreased in yield; the villages would have had lords, but 
no cultivators: but property makes citizens attached to their country, for those 
who have no property cannot be attached to a country, where they have nothing 
to lose. These things having been expounded to the landlords, their own 
interests induced them to consent to replace the peasants on their old footing ;”” 
and “ the number of farmers in Lower Silesia was increased by four thousand 
families. .. . In return the King succoured the nobility with considerable 
sums of money, to restore their broken-down credit. Many families who had 
fallen into debt before or through the war were on the brink of ruin. The Courts of 
Justice granted them moratoria for two years, in order that, time being given 
for the lands to recover their value, they might be able at least to pay interest. 
These moratoria completed the destruction of the credit of the noble owners. 
The King, who made it his pleasure as well as his duty to help the first and 
most illustrious class in the State, paid 300,000 crowns of debts for the nobility ; 
but the charges on their lands amounted to 25,000,009 crowns, and recourse to 
more effectual remedies was called for. The noble landowners were called 
together in the form of Provincial Estates, offering joint security for the debts 
contracted. Notes for five millions of thalers were issued and put into circula- 
tion, and, with the help of 200,000 crowns which the King contributed for the 
payment of the most urgent claims, re-established in a short time the lost 
credit ; and four hundred of the most noble families owed their preservation to 
these salutary measures.” t 


The first proposal for the restoration and improvement of the 
credit of landowners by the issue of Pfandbriefe { on co-operative 
security seems to have been made by a Berlin merchant named 
Buring; but his scheme, sent to the King in 1767, was rejected as 
impracticable. In the following year, however, Frederick sum- 
moned v. Carmer, afterwards (1779) chancellor of the kingdom of 
Prussia, but at this time Minister of State and of Justice for 
Silesia, to his presence, and made him give him an exhaustive 
lecture on real credit—on the law of mortgage and charges on 
land and matters connected therewith. At this first interview the 
King, it is said, questioned and listened and expressed no opinion of 
his own. At asecond interview, after a short interval, v. Carmer 

* These restrictions on the transfer of landed property were removed by 
the famous Edict of 1807, which Stein induced Frederick William III. to 
promulgate under the pressure of the calamities which followed the battle of 
Jena. 

+ Giwvres de Frederic II, Tome IV. Chap. 2. 


t The literal translation of Pfandbrief is “ pledge-letter.” Mortgage Deben- 
ture is the nearest English equivalent in common use. 
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found the parts completely changed. The King discoursed at 
length on the laws of land-pledge and mortgage, showed complete 
command of the subject, and laid down with great clearness the 
lines on which a mortgage-debenture system should be established. 
On these lines v. Carmer drew up a scheme, the Royal approval of 
which was embodied in a letter to ‘“‘ mein lieber Etats Ministre v. 
Carmer ” bearing date August 29, 1769. 

This interesting State paper, the wording of which shows it to 
have been, in part at least, the King’s own composition, exhibits 
on the one hand thorough confidence in the ultimate success of 
the scheme, if once fairly started, and, on the other, a keen 
appreciation of the difficulties with which so novel a proposal 
would be met at the outset. The plans devised against these 
difficulties are as effective as they are ingenious ; but some of them 
became superfluous and obsolete as soon as the new institution had 
taken root. 

The King begins by saying that he desires to place his faithful 
Silesian Estates on the same footing as that which has enabled 
the Brandenburg Landschaft to maintain and increase its credit 
for the public good. As we shall see in the sequel, however, the 
credit of the Brandenburg Landschaft, here alluded to, was applied 
to purposes different from those now proposed for Silesia. 
Reference is made to the previous circulation in the counties 
of Schweidnitz and Jauer of certain ‘ leather |parchment] letters.”’ 
These leather letters, of which I have not been able to find any 
detailed account, seem to have been actually the first forerunners 
of the Pfandbriefe and mortgage debentures that have since played so 
important a part in the German and the Austrian Empires and in 
neigbouring countries. The King’s letter requires the owners of 
Rittergiiter (‘‘ knights’-estates’’) in each principality (or, as we 
may conveniently paraphrase it, county) to appoint delegates to a 
provincial assembly at Breslau. There are to be issued Pfandbriefe 
bearing 5 per cent. interest, of the nature, primarily, of mort- 
gages on the estates of owners of Rittergiiter wishing to borrow, 
but guaranteed, as to both principal and interest, in the first place 
by all the owners of Rittergiiter in the same county, and in the 
second place by those of the whole province. Besides these 
collective guarantees as collateral security, the lender is to enjoy 
the further advantage of having his interest paid him by the 
Landschaft, when due, on production of his Pfandbriefe. If it 
has not been collected from the borrowing landowner, it is to be 
paid out of other funds in hand. The collection by the Landschaft 
from the borrower is to be made easier by certain special facilities 
for sequestration of lands charged with Pfandbriefe for the benefit 
of the association and the lender. In case of a forced sale of such 
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lands in behalf of any other creditor, no share of the costs is to 
fall on the Landschaft or on the holder of Pfandbriefe; nor need 
either appear in court. The entry in the Register of mortgages of 
the Pfandbriefe secured on the estate is to be sufficient evidence, 
and the court is to be bound, proprio motu, to safeguard the rights 
of the Landschaft and the holders of its Pfandbriefe before allow- 
ing other creditors to take anything. For the further security of 
the lenders and for the safety of the whole body of owners of 
Rittergiiter, encumbered and unencumbered, who are to be asked to 
pledge their estates as collateral security for the Pfandbriefe, it is 
strictly laid down that no such Pfandbriefe shall be issued beyond 
the amount of half the value of any estate,* and that the value 
shall be fixed—not in a hasty or arbitrary way, but—under a 
system, to be carefully devised, which the assembly of owners in 
each county—the primary guarantors—are to correct and arrange 
to suit the circumstances of their own district. 

On completion of the registration of the borrower’s mortgage to 
the Landschaft, he is to receive Pfandbriefe to the nominal amount 
of the charge so created, which he may dispose of to the best 
customer he can find, at the best price he can obtain. Landowners 
incorporated in the Landschaft are to be at liberty to raise money 
on mortgage beyond the amount (half the value) to which the issue 
of Landschafts-Pfandbriefe is to be confined; but such mortgages 
are not to be in any way guaranteed by the Landschaft, nor are 
the mortgagees to have any of the special rights conferred on 
holders of the privileged Pfandbriefe to be issued by the Landschaft. 
The King, however, anticipates that the money market will be so 
eased by the working of the Pfandbrief system that landowners 
indebted, or requiring loans beyond half the value of their estates, 
will find little difficulty in borrowing on second mortgages from 
capitalists at 6 per cent., the current rate of interest in that country 
at that time, as the security of such mortgages will be improved 
by the more favourable position in which the borrowers will stand 
as regards the prior charges. A summary mode of converting 
existing mortgages into Landschafts-Pfandbriefe is prescribed. The 
Hypothek, or mortgage, as it existed in Prussia at this time, was an 
instrument issued by the officials having custody of the mortgage 
register of a district, certifying the entry in such register of a 
charge on a property. These officials were now, on the joint demand 
of the owner of the mortgaged land and of the Directors of the 
Landschaft, to cancel the entry of an ordinary mortgage not exceed- 
ing half the value of the property, to substitute for it an entry of 
Landschafts-Pfandbriefe for the same amount at a lower rate of 
interest, and to require the mortgagee to accept the Pfandbriefe so 

* This was in later years increased, under special provisons, to two-thirds. 
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registered in discharge of his ordinary mortgage.* By a Royal 
Edict of July 29, 1770, such conversions were ordered to be 
carried out free of charge to the parties. . 

The King’s order of August 29, 1769, was communicated to 
the nobility in the different counties of Silesia and in the county of 
Glatz on the 8th of September. County meetings, at many of 
which v. Carmer himself presided, were held to settle boundaries, 
raise funds for preliminary expenses, and appoint delegates to the 
general convention, which met in the Princes’ Chamber of the 
Rathaus at Breslau, on the 25th of June, 1770. The delegates were 
arranged by orders and according to the ranks of the principalities 
and counties they represented. V. Carmer presided as the King’s 
Commissarius, and opened the proceedings with an address lauding 
the King’s benevolence, as manifested in the benefits which the 
new institution would confer on the country, and exhorting those 
present to show their gratitude, to allow nothing but righteous zeal 
for the common weal to guide all their steps, and to banish all 
personal objects from their counsels. The delegates then proceeded 
to discuss the respective functions of the county and the central 
Landschaften and the general principles of valuation, and to con- 
firm the Reglement or statutes of the institution, prepared by v. 
Carmer, and communicated beforehand to the delegates in special 
private conferences. This Reglement occupies 54 closely-printed 
folio pages, supplemented in 1775 by 19 similar pages of 
‘‘ declaratory decisions.” The general “ principles of valuation,” 
published in the same year, cover 23 closely-printed folio pages ; in 
addition to which each county drew up an elaborate set of instruc- 
tions for applying those general principles within its own borders. + 
The delegates chose three directors, representing Upper, Lower, 
and Middle Silesia, and a Syndic. The King appointed a president. 
On the 9th of July the ‘‘ Reglement” and the “ principles of valua- 
tion ” were signed by the whole body ; on the 15th they received 
the King’s approval and signature; and the new institution, 
guided and governed by the indefatigable v. Carmer, began opera- 
tions. At Christmas, 1770, Pfandbriefe, bearing 5 per cent. interest, 
for 1,462,110 thalers (over £20,000) were issued and taken up. At 
midsummer, 1771, there was a further issue for 3,003,380 thalers 
(about £400,000). By 1774 the Pfandbriefe in circulation repre- 
sented 8,870,810 thalers (about £1,250,000). The advantages of 
the system became rapidly more apparent to borrowers and to 


* Allerhichste Kénigl: Cabinets Ordre d.d. 29 Aug. 1769 die Wiederher- 
stellung des Landwirthschaftlichen Credits betreffend. 

+ A hundred and six years later Mr. Gladstone established a body of com- 
missioners and sub-commissioners to fix the annual value of all the agricultural 
land in Ireland, without any principles or instructions to guide them. 
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lenders. The borrower obtained his loan at a moderate rate of 
interest, free from the various exactions to which he had thitherto 
been subjected, and without difficulty, trouble, delay, or fear of 
the sudden calling up of the principal at an inconvenient time. 
He gained by the immediate rise in the market value of landed 
property which the organization of real credit brought about. 
The lender obtained security superior to that of any individual 
mortgage: certainty of punctual payment of interest, freedom 
from all necessity of looking after the condition of the property 
pledged: a security which was freely negotiable in the money 
market, and could, therefore, in many cases be profitably used for 
purposes of deposit and reserve in place of barren bullion. V. 
Gortz describes it as “‘an emancipated mortgage, freed from the 
fetters of the individuality of the creditor, and from all the delays 
and costs of transfer connected therewith, and endowed with all 
the advantages of a bill of exchange.” Capitalists began to press 
money upon the Landschaft for its Pfandbriefe, and the general 
rate of interest fell. The issue up to Christmas 1776 amounted to 
10,469,103 thalers (about £1,490,000), and the Pfandbriefe were 
selling at a premium. A process of redemption and conversion 
was undertaken, and the interest was reduced from 5 per cent. to 
4% per cent. At midsummer, 1787, the outstanding Pfandbriefe 
amounted to 14,578,235 thalers, and they were selling in the 
market at 104 and 105. Another conversion was effected, and 
from 1788 to 1839 the rate of interest on Silesian Pfandbriefe was 
4 per cent. In the latter year it was further reduced, as regards 
the annual payments to the holders of Pfandbriefe, to 34 per cent., 
and the important principle of amortization, or gradual redemption 
by the operation of a sinking fund, was introduced. The borrower 
continues to pay his 4 per cent., but receives credit for } per cent. 
towards repayment of capital; and is thus enabled gradually to 
redeem his property from debt by means of annual payments 
smaller than his former payments for interest only. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the land market was 
much disturbed by a mania for speculative purchases of land. Fresh 
trouble was threatened by the War of the Bavarian Succession 
(1778). Then (1792-1806) came the wars with the French 
Republic and Empire, followed by Napoleon's Russian campaign, 
to find means for which he added to his other exactions a heavy 
property-tax, which bore very hardly on the holders of Pfandbriefe, 
and for a season brought their market price down to 60—on one 
black day, July 4, 1812, even to 554. Still, the Landschaft held 
its own, and soon after the close of the War of Liberation the price 
of Silesian Pfandbriefe once more rose to par (on January 1, 
1816). Between 1807 and 1850 a complete revolution was effected 
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in the Prussian land system, and in the relations between the lord 
of the manor and the peasant, by the removal of all restrictions on 
transfer, and the redemption or the abolition of feudal services and 
of commonages. Between 1820 and 1840 there was a serious fall 
in land values, and during great part of this century Landschafts- 
Pfandbriefe have had to meet the ever-increasing competition of 
all sorts of industrial and commercial undertakings as investments 
for capital. 

The soundness of the principle on which the Silesian Landschaft 
was started, and the wisdom of its directors in making such changes 
in the statutes as the times required, have enabled it to come 
safely through all the crises of the past hundred years, con- 
stantly to enlarge its operations and extend its benefits to new 
classes of landowners, and to relieve borrowers of all expenses and 
fees connected with the contracting of loans. Down to 1887 it 
had advanced 336,276,210 marks (about £16,800,000), and had 
Pfandbriefe to a corresponding amount in circulation. Its 3} 
per cent. Pfandbriefe now (September 1892) stand at 98 on the 
Berlin Stock Exchange (Prussian 3} per cent. consols at date: 
100.50.* 

Five years after the foundation of the Silesian Landschaft, 
Frederick the Great set about establishing a similar institution in 
Brandenburg. He took an even more active and direct part in the 
business than he had taken in the case of Silesia. He presided in 
person at a convention of delegates from the Estates of ‘‘ the 
Marches” at Potsdam, on the 18th of January, 1776, and made a 
speech, which is described as ‘‘ deeply penetrating and truly 
paternal,” expounding his views as to the causes of the embarrass- 
ment of landowners, and his opinion that a Land Credit Institution 
on the Silesian model was the only remedy. This speech contained 
a remarkable proposal to establish a sinking fund (fond d’amortisse- 
ment), which was not adopted by the Brandenburg landowners until 
more than half a century later, although there was a sinking 
fund in connection with the Credit Union for the Principality of 
Liuneburg from its foundation in 1790 at Zelle, whither it was 
probably brought from England, then in close connection with the 


* Schlesisches allergnadigst confirmirtes Landschafts-Reglement. Breslau, 
9 Julii, 1770. (Gottlieb Korn.) 

Engelman. Das Schlesische Landschafts-Reglement v.1770, éc. (Breslau : 
W. G. Korn. 1866.) 

K. 8S. v. Gértz. Zu dem einhundertjihrigen Jubilium der Schlesischen 
Landschaft. (Breslau: W.G. Korn. 1870.) 

K. 8S: v. Gortz. Die Verfassung und Verwaltung der Schlesischen Land- 
schaft, dc. (Breslau: G. Korn. 1866.) 

Gregoire Wartanian. Geschichte des Landschaftlichen Kreditsystems fiir 
die Proving Schlesien. (Strassburg: Schulz. 1884.) 
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Electorate of Hanover. Frederick found his hereditary vassals in 
Brandenburg harder to manage than his new subjects in Silesia. 
Great opposition was offered to the application of the existing 
public credit of the Landschaft, in which town as well as country 
bore a part, to the relief of individual landowners; and also to 
the proposal that unencumbered landowners should join in 
guaranteeing the debts of encumbered ones. A section of those 
concerned objected to the whole scheme as calculated to increase 
indebtedness. In the end this opposition had good results, as it 
led to the adoption of a basis more capable of general imitation 
and extension than that of the Silesian Landschaft. 

Meanwhile there was an obstinate struggle between the King and 
the Brandenburg landowners. The first point was yielded by 
Frederick at an early stage. The Provincial Estates retained their 
old constitution and the exclusive local use of the title of Land- 
schaft. The new undertaking was started independently under the 
name of ‘‘ Das Kur- und Neumérkische Ritterschaftliche Kredit- 
Institut.”* The struggle with regard to the general guarantee 
lasted longer. After the King had personally intervened fourteen 
times with ‘‘ Cabinet Orders,” a Reglement was agreed upon, and 
received Frederick’s signature on June 14, 1777, so worded as to 
leave the guarantee question open. In 1784 the arrangement of 
the matter was placed in the hands of v. Carmer, now promoted to 
the Prussian Chancellorship, and by him settled on the principle 
that only those whose properties were pledged to the institution, 
and in whose behalf Pfandbriefe were issued by it, should be obliged 
to be members and parties to the collective guarantee. With the 
exception of the Pomeranian Landschaft (founded in 1781), the 
West Prussian Landschaft (founded in 1787), and the East Prussian 
Landschaft (founded in 1788), which are on the Silesian model, this 
principle has been adopted by all the co-operative real-credit insti- 
tutions subsequently established in Germany and neighbouring 
countries. The joint guarantee of all the borrowers has proved to 
be as effective for practical purposes of credit as that of the whole 
body of owners of Rittergiiter in a Province. Some of the older 
Landschaften, notably the West Prussian, cling obstinately to the 
principle of general guarantee. The question, however, does not 
appear to be of much practical importance. Money is obtained on 
as good terms by the Landschaften on the new model as by those 
on the old; and in no single instance during the hundred years and 
upwards that the older institutions have been in existence has there 
been occasion to make any call whatever on the joint guarantors, 
under either form, notwithstanding the severe crises through which 
the State and the landowning classes have passed within that 
* Knightly Credit Institution of the Electoral and New Marches. 
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period. The confidence of the public in the joint credit of 
the borrowing landowners of Brandenburg was considerably 
strengthened by the constant presence on the Board of Directors 
of a State official of the first rank. The list of Royal Commis- 
sioners attached to the Directorate of the Institution includes the 
names of many leading Prussian statesmen. From 1815 until 1874 
the Minister for Home Affairs always held this post. Since 1874 
it has been occupied, until quite recently, by the Minister for 
Agriculture, Domains, and Forests. 

The modus operandi and the history of the Brandenburg Kredit- 
Institut differ in other respects from that of the Silesian Land- 
schaft. The Pfandbriefe were not, amid ordinary circumstances, 
handed to the borrower to dispose of at the best price he could get ; 
they were floated by the Directors, and the borrower was paid the 
nominal amount of the loan in cash. The Silesian practice, how- 
ever, was resorted to after the battle of Jena, when the value of 
the Pfandbriefe (which have usually stood at or over par) fell to 
75, and it became impossible for the Association to pay the 
borrower the nominal amount of the Pfandbriefe covering his mort- 
gage. The commoner practice now is to pay the borrower the 
market value on the bourse on the day of issue of the Pfandbriefe 
covering his loan. This system is held to secure a higher and 
steadier price than the old Silesian arrangement secured. 

The first issue of Pfandbriefe by the Brandenburg Knightly 
Credit Institute carried 4} per cent. interest, and up to 1779 
amounted to about 1,000,000 thalers (£140,000). The market price 
in that year was 102, and in July the interest was reduced to 4 per 
cent. Between 1835 and 1838 all the Pfandbriefe, except certain 
specially guaranteed 4 per cent. debentures, were again converted, 
and the interest was reduced to 3} per cent. The borrowers con- 
tinued to pay 4 per cent.; but they were credited with 3} per cent. 
towards repayment of capital. 

In 1858 an issue of ‘‘ Newe Kur- und Neumirkische Pfandbriefe ”’ 
was started—not, as thitherto, charged on a particular estate, with 
the guarantee of the Institution as collateral security, but simply 
on the general credit of the Association. This is now the general 
system, and the old plan under which each Pfandbrief explicitly 
represented a particular charge on an individual property is 
replaced by the rule that the issue and the redemption of Pfand- 
briefe shall be so regulated that the total amount outstanding shall 
at no time exceed the total amount of loans advanced on mortgage. 
This change is held to have made Pfandbriefe more marketable. 
The last Association to fall in with it was the Silesian, which did 
so in 1872.* 


* The Silesian Landschaft, however, had been issuing “ new” Pfandbriefe, 
for the purpose of making loans to smaller proprietors, since 1849. 
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In 1872, in order further to facilitate the circulation of Prussian 
Pfandbriefe, a union of eight Prussian Real-Credit Associations was 
founded, under the leadership of the Brandenburg Institute, and 
called the Central Landschaft for the Prussian States. The Pfand- 
briefe of the Central Landschaft have the advantage over those of 
the constituent Provincial Institutions which a large national 
stock has over small local stocks, and also of the additional 
mutual guarantee of the constituent associations. The local insti- 
tutions still control and administer the advances to landowners in 
their respective districts ; but they are ceasing to issue Pfandbriefe 
in their own names. The funds for loans are raised on Pfandbriefe 
issued for them by and in the name of the Central Landschaft.* 
For the last four or five years the Central Landschaft has been 
issuing Pfandbriefe bearing only 3 per cent. interest. These 
(September, 1892) fetch 86 on the Berlin Bourse; the price of 
German and Prussian 3 per cent. Government Stock at the same 
date was 87.40. 

On the whole, the prices of the Pfandbriefe of these real-credit 
institutions have been more steadily maintained than those of 
Government Securities, or of almost any other. They have not 
infrequently stood higher than Government Stock bearing the 
same rate of interest. This was the case during the revolutionary 
period from 1848 to 1850, and more markedly so after the battle 
of Jena. Itis recorded that when it became necessary to raise 
money on the Crown domains to meet Napoleon’s requisitions the 
proposal to include them for this purpose in the sphere of the 
Landschaft of the province in which they were situated was 
strenuously opposed by some of the directors of the Landschaft on 
the ground that any connection between the credit of the State 
and the joint credit of the landowners, must tend to depreciate the 
latter.t 

Down to 1884 seventeen important associations of the class 
above described had been formed in the kingdom of Prussia, and 
six in other parts of the German Empire. Some are subsidiary 
institutions for extending the benefits of the system to classes of 
landowners excluded by their statutes from membership of the 
older Landschaften. In other cases the old associations have 
modified their rules so as to embrace all classes in the same 
institution. 

In 1842 a similar institution was founded in Austrian Galicia ; 
and in 1863 two hundred and nine landowners established a Boden 
Credit-Institut for the kingdom of Hungary, remarkable not only 
for the favourable terms on which it enables landowners to borrow 

* Kommentar zu den Statutarischen Bestimmungen bei dem Kur- und Neu- 


mirkischen Ritterschaftlichen Kredit-Institut. Berlin, 1880. 
t See Pertz. Life of Stein. 
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money in a country where the current rate of interest is high, but 
for the compuratively small amount of State help required and 
obtained by the founders. Up to 1889 its operations amounted to 
about £8,000,000.* 

In 1851 a report on “ Les Institutions de Crédit foncier et 
agricole,” describing at length the operations of the German 
Landschaften, &c., was drawn up for the French Government 
by M. Dumas and M. J. B. Josseau; and in 1852 a great cen- 
tralized joint-stock company, under State control, for making 
advances on the security of real property, was established under 
the name of the Crédit Foncier de France, the operations of which 
now amount to over £90,000,000. This French development of 
the Prussian system of organized real credit was soon adopted 
in a variety of forms in Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, Switzerland, England (on a small scale), and other 
countries. It reacted on Germany, where, between the years.1859 
and 1872, thirty-one joint-stock mortgage banks and companies 
were founded. The Pfandbriefe of the more important of these 
institutions command the same price as those of the Landschaften. 
For some classes of borrowers these joint-stock establishments 
are more convenient than the Landschaften. The borrower does 
not become a member of the institution, and he does not incur 
any liability as joint guarantor for his fellow-borrowers. The sub- 
scribed capital, the character of the institutions, the extent and 
nature of their operations, and the State control and supervision 
under which they work, furnish sufficient security to the investors 
in Pfandbriefe. The borrowing landowner, however, who obtains 
the full advantage of the credit enjoyed, and employed in the most 
advantageous manner by the Landschaft, both in the shape of low 
interest and in that of freedom from all costs and fees, must, in 
the case of the joint-stock company, furnish in his annual pay- 
ments, and in fees and charges, a contribution towards a good divi- 
dend for the shareholders. In countries where there are powerful 
co-operative associations of landowners the claims of the share- 
holders of the joint-stock mortgage banks are kept within narrow 
limits by a competition which has been rendered more formidable 
by the reduction by some of the newer Landschaften of the draw- 
back, such as it is, of the joint guarantee toa miminum. ‘Taking 
a lesson, in their turn, from the success of the joint-stock mort- 
gage companies without joint guarantee of borrowers, these 
newer Landschaften have limited the liability of their joint 


* See Sir Arthur Nicholson’s (H.M.’s Consul-General at Buda-Pesth) Report, 
in Reports from H.M.’s Representatives abroad on Institutions for making 
Advances on Real Property, April 1891. Parliamentary Paper C, 6,314. Also 
Statuten des Ungarischen Bodenkreditinstitutes. Budapest, 1890. 
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guarantors to a fraction of the value of the properties mortgaged, 
and thus, without loss of credit, they avoid the special drawbacks 
(from the borrower’s point of view) of both systems. In countries 
where there is no association of landowners for the organization 
of their real credit (for example, England and France), the share- 
holders in mortgage-debenture companies draw relatively larger 
dividends at the expense of the borrowing landowners. Partly 
for this reason, and partly owing to the centralized character of 
these joint-stock concerns, their business is, in the main, confined 
to loans on house property in towns. In Germany, broadly speak- 
ing, the needs, as regards credit, of substantial rural landowners 
are met by the Landschaften and kindred associations ; those of 
houseowners in towns by the joint-stock mortgage banks; and 
those of the smallest class of landowners in part by special institu- 
tions established, managed, and guaranteed by some of the smaller 
German States, and in part by the various co-operative benevolent 
associations under the rival systems of Schultze-Delitsch and 
Raiffeisen, and modifications of them, which have done so much 
for the welfare of the German labouring classes. The total opera- 
tions of German institutions dealing exclusively with real credit 
were estimated at the close of 1888 at over 4,824,000,000 marks, 
or £241,000,000, divided approximately as follows :—Landschaften 
and kindred associations, 1,900,000,000 marks (£95,000,000) ; joint- 
stock banks and companies doing mortgage business, 2,500,000,000 
marks (£125,000,000) ; State and provincal institutions, 421,000,000 
marks (£21,000,000).* 

The conditions, as to title, under which land is owned in the 
United Kingdom, especially in England, place serious difficulties 
in the way of the adoption of German methods of organization of 
real credit. On the other hand, the situation of landowners in 
most parts of the Kingdom is ‘far from being as bad as that of 
the Prussian Rittergutsbesitzer was in 1770, or as that of the 
Hungarians was in 1863. There seems to be no reason why, if 
the business is set about in good time, the special difficulties 
should not be got over. Even better results, in the way of 
strengthening the position of;landowners, than were possible amid 
the more desperate circumstances of the Prussian gentry after the 
Seven Years’ War, and of the} Hungarians after the troubles which 
followed the revolutionary movements of 1848, might be obtained. 


H. pe F. Montcomery. 


* Sbrojavacca. Appunti di Statistica e Legislazione comparata sugli Istituti 
di credito fondiario. Roma, 1884. 

Hecht. Die Staatlichen und provinziellen Bodenkreditinstitute in Deutsch- 
land. Leipzig, 1891. 
Durand. Le crédit agricole en France et al’étranger Paris, 1891. 
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‘Ir is cramming Samoa down our throats,” is the comment of a 
friend upon A Footnote to History ;* and the criticism is just except 
in its implicit censure. We seem to see Mr. Stevenson rolling up 
his sleeves to the work in his determination that we shall know 
both the piping and the dancing of that troubled measure in 
Samoa. He claims that any errors into which he may have fallen 
are not due to want of trouble taken nor of an impartial temper ; 
and we may well believe him. The labour spent in unravelling the 
tangle of events is evident. That it is done in an impartial temper 
is not to be allowed, or denied, by those who have no end of the 
string themselves ; but, certainly, there is a great air of impartiality 
in the doing of it. The expansion to the size of a volume, or 
pamphlet, of an affair which might be deemed worthy of a note of 
a few lines in any general history is not a caprice. It has been 
undertaken with speed (the author tells us), lest ‘it might come 
too late to be of any service to a distracted country.” This ardour 
is not a new trait in Mr. Stevenson. We have always judged him 
an enthusiastic man belied by a singularly calm and reserved 
artistic method. In the hurley-burley of The Wrecker, for example, 
there is evident an appreciation of the scenes described apart 
from the appreciation of their value for the purposes of the story- 
teller. In A Footnote to History Mr. Stevenson does not hide his 
enthusiasm. The narrative is unfolded with all his art: with so 
much of it, indeed, that the reader is liable to forget the moral. 
But Mr. Stevenson has ever the moral in hand, and sheets it home. 

This is cramming Samoa down one’s throat, if you like; and 
some may object to the cramming. We learn from an eminent 
and far from censorious critic that he found A Footnote to History 
tedious: the names were stumbling-blocks; and, evidently, he 
considered the subject unworthy of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘“ elegant 
periods.”” We cannot agree with Mr. Gosse. Whether or not 
Samoa will be a less distracted country because of this appeal for 
its fortunes, this narrative of its troubles is likely to be a valuable 


* A Footnote to History. Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Cassell & Co. 
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influence beyond the Bay of Apia. Those of us who have been 
reading The Life and Times of Sir George Grey will sincerely hope 
that it may. But even if the subject ought not to be taken so 
seriously as Mr. Stevenson takes it, even if our interest in it be a 
triumph of Mr. Stevenson’s style merely, this volume is in no way 
unworthy of its author. When Mr. Stevenson works alone he is a 
master of form. His narrative has a distinction for which the 
technical explanation may be found in the largeness (in the quali- 
tative sense) of his figures. His hold upon his readers is less upon 
their sense because of the cadence or the colour of his language, 
than upon their intellect because his ideas are themselves rhetorical. 
These characteristics are found in A Footnote to History. The 
mapping out of the subject is excellent. In any other than a 
historical narrative the anti-climax would be a blot; here it 
rudely shakes us into recognizing that it is fact, not fiction, 
that has held us enthralled. From the discovery of the elements 
of discord to the point when, ‘‘ in what seemed the very article of 
war, and within the duration of a single day, the sword-arm of 
each of the two angry Powers was broken,” the narrative is 
orderly and concise, kept steadily heading for the Hurricane of 
which the artist-eye of Mr. Stevenson has taken in the full effect 
—the well-known description of which, by the way, derives a 
new power from the context, even as the famous trial-scene in 
Pickwick (as every schoolboy knows) is a revelation when for the 
first time it is read in its proper place in the sequence of the hero’s 
adventures. The history of those eight years of trouble is made 
more entertaining (and, it may be, less convincing) by caustic and 
humorous comment. When Brandeis and Tamasese heard the 
message from Admiral Fairfax that ‘‘in the event of the boats not 
obeying the gun, the Admiral would not be responsible for the 
consequences,” they listened to it with the greatest attention. 

“ Brandeis, when it was done, desired his thanks to the Admiral for the 
moderate terms of his message, and, as Kane went to his boat, repeated the 
expression of his gratitude as though he meant it, declaring his own hands 
would be thus strengthened for the maintenance of discipline. But I have yet to 
learn of any gratitude on the part of Tamasese. Consider the case of the poor 
owlish man hearing for the first time our diplomatic commonplaces. The 
Admiral would not be responsible for the consequences. Think of it! A devil 
of a position for a de facto king. And here, the same afternoon, was Leary in 
the Scanlon house, mopping it out for unknown designs by the hand of an old 


woman, and profferring strange threats of bloodshed. Scanlon and his pigs, the 
Admiral and his gun, Leary and his bombardment,—what a kettle of fish!” 


And so the comedy and tragedy on that outlandish shore are 
made vivid: ‘‘the money, luxury, and business of the kingdom 
centred in one place ; that place excepted from the native govern- 
ment and administered by whites for whites; and the whites 
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themselves holding it not in common but in hostile camps, so 
that it lies between them like a bone between two dogs, each 
growling, each clutching his own’end.” Becker, the evil genius of 
the play, the upright Captain Brandeis, Commander Leary, with 
his impish instinct for mischief, the gentle old man Laupepa, the 
inscrutable Mataafa: they and the other actors on the beach of 
Samoa are as real to us as the characters in Treasure Island ; and, 
when one thinks of it, that is an unusual thing in the figures of 
history. It may be that we are unduly susceptible to the charm 
of Mr. Stevenson’s style; but we certainly seem to find in A 
Footnote to History a justification for those who hold that, great 
as are his novels, his essays and travels are greater still. 

It would be unfair to the authors of The Life and Times of Sir 
George Grey* to lament that they do not write like Mr. Stevenson. 
Indeed, as Charles Lamb predicted of himself playing Hamlet, 


“ There’d be many a damn let 
Fly 
At their presumption 
If they should try.” 


It can only be fair to them, however, to suppose that they could 
have written a better book than that which they have given us. 
If they were unable to present a more insinuating portrait of their 
subject by the employment of some finesse, they might, at least, 
have avoided frequent and irritating repetitions of fact and reflec- 
tion, and have tempered their language both in eulogy and in dis- 
paragement. Evidently they are lacking in humour. The history 
of Sir George Grey’s administrations is the history of a strong 
man’s difficulties in situations that were trying, and often unique. 
The Queen’s representative was brought into constant collision 
with the Colonial Office; and, as Mr. Froude, writing about these 
very collisions, says, ‘‘the Colonial Office being infallible, like a 
Council or Papal Synod, it followed that Sir George was wrong.” 
Of course, events proved that nothing of the kind followed. Sir 
George Grey was often right; and it may very well be that had the 
Colonial Office been content to eat a little humble-pie the nation 
would have been spared a large slice of it. Our authors, however, 
run to the other extreme: writing as if, because Sir George has a 
wonderful knowledge and command of native peoples, his opinions 
must always be right, and those with which they clash invariably 
wrong. Now, it appears that Sir George was an advocate of Home 
Rule for Ireland in days when none would hear of it; and he was 
a courageous advocate, for voluntarily he suggested a scheme—a 


* The Life and Times of Sir George Grey, K.C.B. By William Lee Rees 
and L. Rees. Hutchinson & Co, 
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step which our more astute Home Rulers do not take until they 
are compelled to it. Thescheme, in Sir George Grey’s own words, 
was this :— 

‘“‘ Let them at once give to that country a State Legislature, sitting in Dublin, 
composed of two elective Houses—a House of Representatives and a Senate, 
and having the same legislative powers as a State Legislature in the United 
States of America. Let them leave in the British Parliament the Irish Members 
as at present, but without power to speak or vote upon any such question as the 
State Legislature sitting in Dublin is competent to legislate upon.” 


And concerning this scheme of Home Rule, which sounds very 
familiar, our authors say: ‘‘ No form so simple has ever been sub- 
mitted to the public. No plan so efficacious has been elaborated 
through the long course of the argument.” It is thus that they 
give themselves away ; and the pity is that this passage, with their 
comment upon it, does not appear in the first chapter of the book, 
to commend to the reader that grain of salt with which most of 
its propositions must be taken. No one, however, will dip far 
into it without seeing that the authors are ruining their case by 
over-statement. They placard our course with the superiority of 
their hero as persistently as the advance party of students, of whom 
the ‘‘ Englishman in Paris” teils us, placarded the walls and 
gables with the ‘‘ nose” of Bouginier. And their exaggerations 
extend to matters of fact, as one example will show. We know 
that Malietoa—that Samoan king about whose wanderings Mr. 
Stevenson is so eloquent in the chapter on ‘‘ The Sorrows of Lau- 
pepa ’’—appealed to Sir George Grey; and here we are told that 
from him he received advice ‘‘ which, in the light of subsequent 
events, seems like a prophecy, by which advice Malietoa was 
guided, so that now, from being a captive, he is a king once more, 
while his all-powerful foe, Prince Bismarck, has fallen from power 
into private life.” Malietoa is, indeed, again a king ; but how does 
Mr. Stevenson write about his kingship ? 


“Housed in his shanty, before the president’s door, like Lazarus before the 
door of Dives, receiving not so much of his own taxes as the private secretary 
of the law officer, and (in actual salary) little more than half as much as his own 
chief of police . . . . the majesty of buried Samoa was henceforth only to be 
viewed (like a private collection) under special permit. . . . He is not designed 
to ride the whirlwind or direct the storm, rather to be the ornament of private 
life.” 


Such is not the kingship implied in that grandiloquent passage 
of our authors. It is true that this is a small matter ; but it illus- 
trates the weakness, springing from exaggeration, that takes away 
from the value of this book. Its laudable purpose of rousing our 
admiration for the foresight of Sir George Grey would have been 
better served had the authors been content to show him set straitly 
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on the horns of a dilemma, instead of being so ready to defend 
the toss which he chose as the only one open to an honest man. 
And they might have spared us the verses that introduce the 
chapters ; especially as the moral tail-pieces are evidently designed 
to keep the poetical head-pieces in countenance. It would not 
have been wonderful had one or two of the chapters been prefaced 
by lines not quite pertinent; the most we could have said had 
been that it is not necessary for a chapter to be heralded in such 
wise. The singular thing, however, is that of all the poetical 
clippings which adorn these pages scarce one is relevant, and not 
one so perfectly relevant that ten or fifty others might not take its 
place. 
** Adieu! Adieu! My native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue,” 


prepares us for the “first outward voyage.” Prince Alfred’s visit 
to Cape Colony is ushered in with 


‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin ;”’ 


and, as if that were not sufficiently comprehensive for the 
situation, it is added that 


** Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war.” 


Most amusing of all, perhaps, is 


‘** Look here upon this picture and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers,” 


prefixed to an arbitrary comparison of Earl Grey and Lord 
Carnarvon. Such a pepper-box of well-tried and “ perfectly 
moral” poetical sentiments as our authors possess ought to 
stand beside the Birthday text-book on the drawing-room tables of 
Philistia. 

In dwelling so long upon the imperfections of these two volumes, 
however, we set a bad example to the reader, who will do wisely 
not to care a boddle for the metres and morals thrown at his 
noddle, nor allow them to spoil his pleasure in this Life of a wise 
and virtuous man whose career is intimately connected with our 
Colonies, and with them in their most troubled times. After all, 
enthusiasm is not the least valuable quality in a biographer, 
although it requires delicate guidance when you are writing of a 
man in his lifetime. If the authors of this book are sometimes 
wanting in nice perception, it must be remembered that Sir George 
Grey inspired all with whom he had dealings with a high sense of 
his worth. His management of natives was remarkable: he does 
not seem to have ever failed in handling them; except, indeed, 
when he attempted to dissuade the Kaffir women from wearing 
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ornaments on their legs. He desisted on the advice of a chief, a 
very wise man, who said to him (in effect), ‘‘ You have done a great 
many things we thought could never be. But think not you can 
stop women wearing ornaments.” 

We have referred to “An Englishman in Paris,” and the 
revived curiosity as to his identity may excuse a mention at this 
time o’ day of his Notes and Recollections.* In them he displays as 
little sense of style as inclination to consider the proprieties ; 
but, as he is entertaining, most people will not notice the absence of 
the one and may even derive a secret satisfaction from the absence of 
the other. It has been said that the one social criminal who acts 
with impunity is the bore ; it is exactly the reverse among writers. 
If an author be dull he has committed the unpardonable sin. 
Providence has given the French a language in which to be brief, 
and has made them long-winded. The ‘‘ Englishman in Paris”’ is 
never tedious in a language which he uses cumbrously and not 
always correctly. Racy, gossipy, with a man of the world’s 
acquaintance with men (and women) and manners, kindly on the 
whole (perhaps we ought to say tolerant, rather), and, above all, 
anecdotal, he is exactly the companion for the typical ‘ reader ”’ 
of to-day ; and, for those who choose their companions more nicely, 
a pleasant acquaintance—one with whom it is a pleasure to meet 
and no heart-break to part. 

Nice readers, fresh from the entertainment of the ‘‘ Englishman 
in Paris,” will probably turn up their noses at Gossip of the 
Century* as at ‘‘cauld kail het again.” Well, there have been 
people who liked their “ kail”’ better on the second day: it is a 
matter of taste: and this book will have its admirers as well as 
the other. The two have some things in common. If the former 
had an index (as it ought to have) you could see at a glance that 
both cover a good deal of the same ground. The Gossip of a 
Century does not profess to confine itself so strictly to personal 
memories; but it is possible that the solution of the mystery 
about the authorship of the Parisian reminiscences might be made 
easier by considering that there are more than one “‘ Englishman ” 
in Paris. Moreover, our ‘‘ Gossiper’s”’ volumes, ponderous though 
they be, are easy-chair volumes: you may open them at any page, 
for each page stands by itself like each man in a raw regiment; you 
may dawdle over them and do them no injustice, sleep over them 
and miss nothing that is new, even read them and forget that they 
are old; to treat them as literature is an error no one is likely to 
fall into; yet, like many a worthy man, and many an unworthy, 

* An Englishman in Paris. (Notes and Recollections.) Chapman & Hall. 


t+ Gossip of the Century. Vols. I and II. By the Author of Flemish 
Interiors. Ward and Downey. 
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without a title in themselves to live, they derive one from the 
distinction of their friends. 

There is one story in these volumes which greatly took our fancy, 
and we may be allowed to extract it.— 


‘‘ Garrick had similarly met the application of a stage-struck young woman, 


and set her to read a scene out of Venice Preserved. As she proceeded he with ° 


difficulty kept his temper; but when she wobbled on without a shadow of 
intelligence, to the impassioned exclamation, ‘Could you kill my father, 
Giaffier?’’ he could stand it no longer; he advanced to her with his hands 
crossed under his coat-tails as if he feared he should strike her, and, shaking 
his head at her while stamping his foot, roared out, ‘Go and chop cabbage, 
ma’am.’” 


That is a story quite in the spirit of high-comedy. If one came 
across that ‘‘Go and chop cabbage, ma’am”’ in a novel, he would 
say that it was a flash of realism akin to wit. And it is this 
calm, inevitable realism every now and again in Mr. Anstey’s 
Voces Populi* which, to our minds, is its greatest merit. Take this 
scene from ‘‘ In an Omnibus ” :— 


“THe Conpuctor: Benk, benk! (he means ‘Bank’). ’Oborn, benk! 
*Igher up there, Bill, can’t you? 

‘‘A DINGY MAN SMOKING, IN A VAN: Want to block up the ’ole o’ the road, 
eh? That’s right. 

“Tue Conpuctor (roused to personality): Go’ome, Dirty Dick! Syme old 
soign, I see—* Monkey an’ Poipe!” (To Coachman of smart brougham 
which is pressing rather close behind): I say, old man, don’t yar race after 
my "bus like this—you'll only tire your ’orse. 

*‘ [The Coachman affects not to have heard.] 

“THE Conpuctor (addressing the brougham horse, whose head is almost 
through the door of the omnibus): ’Ere, ’Ang it all!—step insoide if yer 
want to.” 


“Go ’ome, Dirty Dick!” is excellent. So, in the same way, is, 
** Callin’ ’erself a lady—and settin’ there in a great ’at and feathers 
like a ‘Ighlander’s, and never answering no more nor a stuffed 
himage!”’ from ‘‘A Row in the Pit.’’ Mr. Anstey has other strings 
that he plays on, and not all equally good. ‘In a Fog,” “ Bricks 
without Straw,” and one or two other papers, are a little out of 
place; and the poor, ill-used Royal Academy is so identified with 
those who frequent it, that Mr. Anstey’s visitors are somewhat 
conventional—even the Suburban Lady who “ only puts a tick—for 
it is really not worth a cross!” On the other hand, he can give 
himself rope with great effect : Joe’s wife, when she did get inside 
the travelling menagerie, ‘‘ thart thee ’rd ha’ bin moor smell, wi’ 
so many on ’em;”’ while the sarcasm of ‘‘In the Mall, on Drawing- 
Room Day,” is as subtle as the humour of the other is broad: 


** Voces Populi (reprinted from “ Punch”). By F. Anstey. With Twenty- 
five Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Longmans, Green & Co, 
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“*ArriET (to ’Arry): I wonder they don’t get tired o’ being stared at like 
they are.” 

“*Arry: Bless your ’art—they don’t mind—they like it. They'll go ’ome and 
s’y (in falsetto) “ Ow, Pa, all the bloomin’ crowd kep’ on a lookin’ at us through 
the winder—it was proime!”’ 

“*ArriET (giggling admiringly): ’Ow do you know the w’y they tork ? 

*“*Arny (superior): Why they don’t tork partickler different from what you 
and me tork—do they ? ” 


To quote from this highly original and amusing volume is a 
temptation we have been unable to resist. As it is, we have left 
ourselves little space to dwell upon the excellence of the illustrations, 
which, indeed, is vouched by the signature of Mr. Bernard Part- 
ridge. It may be allowable, however, to air a pet conviction—that 
literature’ which, like Voces Populi, is creative, gains nothing by 
being illustrated. The draughtsman is an interpreter; and as 
such he comes between us and the author. Now, the value of such 
a book as Mr. Besant’s London* (of which we may perhaps 
have another opportunity to speak) is distinctly enhanced by 
the drawings it contains. But we do not think that All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men would gain anything by being illustrated. The 
ability of Mr. Watson Nicol is so well known that there can be no 
objection to citing his drawings in The Little Minister, when it 
appeared in Good Words, and saying that they only weakened the 
impression made on us by Mr. Barrie’s story. It appears to us 
that wherever the author’s method is based upon keen observation 
the interpreter in black and white is not required. Mr. Anstey, 
for example, introduces to us no one whom we have not ourselves 
met; rather, he fixes upon, and by so doing stamps as typical, 
the most every-day mortals. The author sees, seizes upon the 
salient points, reproduces ; the reader sees the reproduction, whips 
from the recesses of his memory an experience of his own with 
which to compare the reproduction, and recognizes its truthfulness. 
And so, to our minds, Mr. Partridge’s drawings, while in themselves 
above all praise, tend to dissipate the force of Mr. Anstey’s 
characterization. 

It is time to leave such heterodox opinion, and mention one or 
two of the many novels which have been published this month. 
Among them are three which have Russia as the scene of their 
adventures—two, translations ; the third (and we shall speak of it 
first), by an English author who in more than one book has shown 
his intimate acquaintance with the country of which he writes. ln 
the Bear’s Gript (the preface informs us) appeared in a very small 
three-volume edition six years ago, under the title of George Don- 


* London. By Walter Besant. Chatto & Windus. 
+ In the Bear’s Grip. By Charles H. Eden. Eden, Remington & Co. 
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nington; and Mr. C. H. Eden has done wisely in re-issuing it under 
its new and more suitable name. It is not possible in the small 
space at our command to outline for the reader the very elaborate 
plot of In the Bear’s Grip. Nor is it advisable. Beyond saying 
that before all ends happily with the wedding-bells the course of 
true love is unusually chequered, and that both hero and heroine 
are the sport of official oppression and brutality and of Nihilist 
intrigue, we shall not anticipate for the reader. We can only 
advise him to read the book for himself, promising that if he be of 
our mind he will find it one of the most enthralling novels that 
good fortune has put into his hands for many a day. It has, 
moreover, fine qualities not possessed by all novels that keep a 
hold upon us by ramifications of plot and startling incident. Those 
who are acquainted with the Nihilist movement will recognize that 
the situations have not been forced : there is nothing preposterous in 
the story, and nothing ecstatic in the telling of it. It isa novel of 
legitimate adventure written in suave and graceful English, and 
permeated with a kindly and optimistic spirit: a novel, in fact, 
the pleasure of reading which no one ought to miss. 

If corroboration were wanted for the statement that Mr. Eden’s 
novel is not unduly “ bluggy,” it is to be found in The Terrible 
Czar* of Count A. K. Tolstoi. It ought to be noted that the author 
of this strong romance of the time of Ivan the Terrible is—not the 
Count Tolstoi with whom English novel-readers are by this time 
well acquainted, but—Count Alexis Konstantinovitch Tolstoi, who 
died in 1875, leaving behind him this story and some tragedies in 
blank verse. So much for the author. Returning to the story: If, 
as in the case of In the Bear’s Grip, we do not gratify curiosity 
with a synopsis of the plot of The Terrible Czar, it is because there 
is little or no plot in it. What we are given is a series of pictures 
palpitating with horror, which is not mitigated by the naive 
candour with which they are drawn. The horror is quite justified 
by the history of Ivan the Terrible, to which Count Tolstoi has 
been very faithful; and for this reason alone his book would be 
well worth perusal. What is forcibly brought out in it is the fidelity 
of the Russian to the Czar, like that of a Highland clan to their 
chief. The chief, as conventional father, ‘“‘ was loved and respected, 
and served and fed and died for implicitly, if he gave loyalty a 
chance.” It seems that all the abominations of Ivan IV. could 
not outrage this sentiment of fidelity in his people. 

The last of this batch of Russian stories is to be found in the 
Pseudonym Library—a library that contains nothing bad and a 


* The Terrible Czar. By Count A. K. Tolstoi. Translated by Captain H. 
Clare Filmore, 2 vols. Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 
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great deal that is unusually good. The General's Daughter* is not 
very artistic: perhaps because it is written with a purpose, 
although what exactly the purpose is it is difficult to say. A 
Russian Government official lived a short life and a merry, 
squandering his own fortune and his daughter’s, appropriating 
what public funds he could lay his hands on, and ultimately getting 
out of the mess he had made for himself by the help of a revolver. 
The burden of disgrace and poverty lies heavily upon his widow 
and daughter. The former is vain, ignorant, utterly incapable ; 
and she is dependent upon Nausitcha. Soured with the world in 
general, and with her mother in particular, the girl escapes from 
the scene of her misfortunes by accepting a post as teacher in a 
village school. In her new position she is unhappy, and makes 
unhappy all who have to do with her. The uselessness, in a fight 
with adverse conditions, of education and training such as Nausitcha 
has received is the moral of the story. Its interest lies in the 
history of the real heroine, the general’s daughter, Nausitcha’s 
predecessor, as it is discovered in her diary, which fell into 
Nausitcha’s hands. That history is not very edifying. In remorse 
for some real or fancied sin against her family, and by way of 
penance, the general’s daughter left a luxurious home, buried her- 
self in this wretched village, where her amiability endeared her to 
all, and repented—in a diary. At any rate, her repentance did not 
lead, as it ought to have led, to her return to her parents. ‘‘ She 
died and gave no sign.” As might have been expected, this 
example was not tonic for Nausitcha, who ended matters and her 
own life with her father’s pistol. All this is told by a writer who 
has a shrewd eye for nature; and it has been done into English 
which only here and there lapses into crudity. 

There has been great activity among the lady novelists. The 
Head of the Firm, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, and new stories by Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mrs. Alexander, and others, are noted for immediate 
perusal ; and we hope to mention them again. Meanwhile, we are 
ashamed to confess that we have not done ourselves the pleasure 
of reading Aunt Anne, by Mrs. J. K. Clifford, which on all hands we 
hear spoken of as one of the best novels of the season. The most 
important event, so far, has been the publication of La Débécle ; 
and those who have been reading it (and, for that matter, those 
who have not) will be interested in Mr. Gosse’s translation of 
L’ Attaque du Moulin,+ and in his introductory account of M. Zola 
as a writer of short stories. The Attack on the Mill is a tragedy 
woven out of the simplest elements. The power that lies in such 


* The General's Daughter. The Pseudonym Library. T. Fisher Unwin. 
{ The Attack on the Mill,and Other Sketches of War. By E. Zola. Heinemann. 
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might be noted by many of our younger writers who think and 
write in melodrama in the belief that their thinking and writing 
are strong. This is an error into which the clever author of 
A Double Ruin* has been led. Miss Sophie Kappey has set herself 
to the production of a sensational story. It is a legitimate task if 
it be entered upon with a steady eye for the sensation, and a deter- 
mination to abjure all conscientiousness of emotion ; otherwise the 
result is hysterical. A Double Ruin is sadly overstrained ; but 
here and there it betrays a power of genuine pathos, which will go 
far to make up for the lack of the cynicism so effective in story- 
telling. Let its author exercise it in homely, every-day scenes, 
and we are certain that good things will come from her pen. The 
cynicism of which we have spoken is not wanting in “A. M.,” who 
is being heralded as a remarkable new writer. His storiest are 
decidedly clever, and in certain essential as well as superficial 
characteristics remind one of the earlier work of Mr. Kipling, 
whose success may have stirred the ambition of their author. 
‘A. M.” is an able man, who knows much, has seen much, and has 
experienced much. It may be urged that he makes grievous errors 
in taste. His stories, however, do not leave a bad taste in the 
mouth. On the contrary, they are full of a manly spirit which 
any impartial reader of The Wooing of Webster will recognize as 
excellent. But if ‘A. M.” is to do justice to himself he will consider 
that the English language is a legacy handed down by men abler 
than he is, more scornful of any conventions that rob manhood of 
its independence, with more insight into the ‘‘ elemental passions,” 
who found it not impossible to express all that they wished to say, 
and to impress their readers with their expression, without stooping 
to the basest jargon of ‘‘journalese”; and with that considera- 
tion he will honour the legacy, even if he is not persuaded that the 
great talent which is his is worthy of being appreciated by those 
only who will turn away from his vulgar pages in disgust. 

We turn from the fiction of the month to mention a book which 
is none the less worthy of note because it does not fall into any 
general classification. This is Speeches and Addresses,t by Dr. 
Magee, in which the strong, sound sense of the late Archbishop 
of York makes itself seen. All the speeches are interesting. 
Naturally, however, one turns at once to that delivered in the 
House of Lords on the Intoxicating Liquor (Licensing) Bill; and 
learns what really was the remark about England free and England 


* A Double Ruin. By Sophie Kappey. Eden, Remington & Co. 

+ Felix Holt Secundus. A Yoshiwara Episode. The Wooing of Webster. 
By A. M. Walter Scott. 

{ Speeches and Addresses. By the late W. C. Magee, D.D. Edited by 
Charles 8. Magee. Isbister. 
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sober which brought upon the Archbishop the abuse of those who 
have—not ‘‘facunde wordis fair . . contrar to their deeds,”” but— 
intemperate words that belie their professions of temperance. 

A month or two ago we called attention to the excellent work 
being done by Mr. Eyre-Todd in editing a popular series* of the Scot- 
tish Poets. To the volumes on the Early and the Medieval Poetry 
has now been added one on the Scottish Poetry of the Sixteenth 
Century. This includes selections from Sir David Lyndsay, John 
Bellenden, King James the Fifth, Sir Richard Maitland, Alexander 
Scot, and Alexander Montgomerie, of all of whom it may be said, 
as Lyndsay wrote of the Makaris, 


‘** Thocht thay be deid their libellis bene levand.”’ 


As in the case of the works of their predecessors, however, ‘“‘ their 
libellis ” are less known than they ought to be, owing, in part, to 
the difficulty of access to them. But, as Mr. Eyre-Todd has 
pointed out, many of the best editions ‘‘ increase the difficulties 
of archaic language by such unnecessary stumbling-blocks as 
the use of the old straight S, and of Anglo-Saxon symbols for 
certain letters.” In his efforts to preserve the text intact, whilst 
rendering it more intelligible to the ordinary reader by a marginal 
glossary and judicious notes, the editor of this series has been very 
successful. Here any one can read with ease the Peblis to the Play 
and Chrystis Kirk on the Grene of the ‘‘Guidman of Ballengeich ” 
(for, in common with most later authorities, Mr. Eyre-Todd ascribes 
both to James the Fifth), the amatory poems of Scot, and that 
delightful lyric of Montgomerie, beginning,— 


“ Hay! nou the day dauis; 
The jolie cok crauis.” 


It has not been possible, of course, to give intact the works of all 
the poets; and in the case of Sir David Lyndsay—the greatest 
man among them, if not the greatest poetical genius—we are 
limited to meagre selections. But the examples have been chosen 
with great care, and convey some idea of the methods of a satirist 
whose hold upon the common people was such that to this day 
“Ye'll no find that in Davie Lyndsay” is a saying in his 
country. This volume is to be commended as a conscientious 
piece of work in a field that has been sadly neglected. 

It remains for us to give a word of welcome to the little volume 
of poemst by Mr. W. B. Yeats, which takes its place in the Cameo 
Series. Irish legend and tradition are the sources of Mr. Yeats’ 


* The Abbotsford Series of the Scottish Poets. Poetry of the. XVI Century. 
Edited by George Eyre-Todd. Glasgow: William Hodge & Co. 

+ The Countess Kathleen; and Various Legends and Lyrics. By W. B. 
Yeats, Cameo Series, T. Fisher Unwin. 
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inspiration ; and perhaps a knowledge and love of them is neces- 
sary for a full appreciation of the Countess Kathleen, the play from 
which the volume takes its title. Here, however, is ‘‘ A Cradle 
Song,” with a grace and originality that will appeal to all.— 


‘The Angels are bending 

Above your white bed, 
They weary of tending 

The souls of the dead. 


‘God smiles in high heaven 
To see you so good, 
The old planets seven 
Grow gay with his mood. 


‘**T kiss you, and kiss you, 
With arms round my own, 
Ah, how shall I miss you, 
When, dear, you have grown.’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(N.B.—The appearance of a letter in Tue NatronaL Review in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THz Nationat REVIEW, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Barbados as a Winter Resort. 


To tHE Eprrors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

So much attention has recently been drawn to the West Indies, 
and to the value of these colonies strategically, politically, and com- 
mercially, that an excuse may readily be granted for an attempt to 
estimate their merits from an entirely different point of view—that of 
the tourist and the invalid. It is possible that the personal experi- 
ences and opinions of an Englishman who has resided in Barbados in 
an important position for a few years may be not unacceptable to the 
readers of The National Review. 

The time has long since passed when the mention of the West Indies 
in English circles evoked only a mixed sentiment of fascination and 
horror—that was a hundred years ago ;—but there remains much igno- 
rance as to the climate and the resources of the West Indian islands. 
In the popular belief they are always invested with enchanting 
picturesqueness and untold fertility; but side by side with this, and 
across the bright tropical sunlight, there lies generally in the mind’s eye 
the dark shadow of deadly fevers and devastating hurricanes,—the 
plague mowing down its white victims unsparingly ; the negro race and 
its hardened drivers alone surviving in the nursery of doom. A certain 
measure of truth once underlay this picture, which the novels of 
Marryat and of Mayne Reid united to stereotype on the English mind ; 
but of late years, through the introduction of sanitary improvements, 
including the plentiful distribution of fresh water, with the attendant 
advance in cleanliness and healthier habits of living in the most densely 
populated of the islands, it has ceased to be a true description of 
Barbados. There can be little doubt, however, that the old-fashioned 
view still holds in many respects with the majority of untravelled 
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English people. That our West Indian colonies have yet a value of 
their own will hardly be gainsaid, although their importance at the end 
of the nineteenth century is, of course, less than it was in the seven- 
teenth century, when they were accounted the “brightest jewel in the 
British Crown,” and the present mighty empire of India and Australia 
was undreamt of. It seems likely, however, that if more English 
capital could be judiciously invested in certain of the islands they would 
readily gain a higher place. Indeed, the fact that many of the best 
English families still own West Indian estates renders it strange that 
so little should be known of their environment; though it must be 
admitted that the visit of Mr. J. A. Froude, and that of Lord Brassey, 
together with Lady Blake’s recent article in The National Review, have 
done much towards performing the kindly service of bringing the West 
Indian islands into prominent notice. 

Of late years, in consequence of the depreciation in the value of the 
sugar crops, which has necessitated the personal residence or superin- 
tendence of proprietors during at least a part of the year, English 
visitors to the West Indies have been more numerous; and one may 
hope that their reports on the climate, and on the manifold attractions 
and beauty of the islands, have done something towards dissipating the 
suspicion under which they have lain so long. Americans, too, have 
recently made the West Indies a winter resort,—persons suffering from 
pulmonary complaints finding special benefit from the equable climate 
and the dry bracing air on the windward coast of Barbados. It was 
only a few months ago that I met at Government House, Barbados, an 
American lady who had spent some years in Europe, and had travelled 
east and west seeking a climate and health for her invalid son. Her 
one sorrow was that she had not known of Barbados before. After 
having spent several ‘months there, she had come to the conclusion 
that its was the most delightful and healthy climate she had ex- 
perienced. 

For various reasons, which will presently appear, I have made 
Barbados specially the subject of this letter; but I have no desire to 
minimize the importance of the other islands. Barbados is, in truth, the 
key to the position; for, first and foremost, it is the central place of call 
and stoppage for the mail boats, being the West Indian head-quarters 
of the American and the English packet services. The result is that 
visitors to Barbados find excursions to the other islands a matter of 
easy achievement, the length of time between the return mails affording 
adequate opportunities for visiting and exploring the places of attraction 
and scenes of picturesque charm in which every West Indian isle 
abounds. Barbados, again, isthe most windward of the Lesser Antilles, 
and catches the first and freshest breezes from the Atlantic, borne over 
4,000 miles of ocean. The trade-winds blow regularly from November 
to May, and temper the tropical heat down to a delicious and equable 
warmth. The dryness and the equability of the climate are indeed re- 
markable, contrasting favourably with the climates of other resorts, 
such as Madeira or the Bermudas. Barbados possesses, I believe, a 
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climate unique within the tropics. The thermometer varies only a few 
degrees during the whole of the year. I find, taking the average of the 
last twelve years for which the figures are accessible (1878-1839), that the 
mean minimum temperature was 72°°8 (Fahrenheit), and the m2an maxi- 
mum temperature 80°°6. During the cool winter months it is from two to 
three degrees lower. The sanitation and the general health of the island 
leave little to be desired, provided that the ordinary precautions neces- 
sary in all hot climates are observed. In this respect, too, Nature 
assists ; for the coral formation is of inestimable value as an absorbent 
and filter. The island is, without doubt, marvellously salubrious, and is 
peculiarly adapted during the winter months (say from December to 
May) to be a health resort. If the invalids who flock in numbers 
to the Riviera, or to Algiers, or to Madeira, could only be persuaded to 
try Barbados, they would be enchanted. Even so long ago as 1848, Sir 
Robert Schomburgk wrote, in his History of Barbados :— 


“Tt is much to be wondered at that European physicians, who are acquainted 
with the even temperature and absence of chilling blasts, do not recommend 
Barbados as a sojourn for invalids labouring under pulmonary diseases. The 
splendid steam packets which now touch at Barbados every fortnight from South- 
ampton render an expeditious intercourse with England quite certain. The mode 
of living is perhaps cheaper in Barbados than in any other island in the West 
Indies, and the dwellings combine so many English comforts, as far as they could 
be adopted in a tropical country, that if it were not for the palm-trees which sur- 
round them, and the balmy air in January and February, when we know that 
Nature ‘at home’ lies in the icy grasp of winter, we should be inclined to ask our- 
selves, ‘ Are we in England or in a foreign clime?’ The roads for’ carriage drives, 
or, where the strength of the patient permits it, for horse-exercise, are excellent. 
The advantages of sea-bathing are an additional recommendation. But the greatest 
advantage to be derived from a residence in Barbados is the even dry tempera- 
ture, different from the climate of Madeira and the Azores, which is moist and 
exceedingly variable in its temperature.” 


There certainly is disease in this “ coral island of the blue Caribbean,” 
especially among the large black and coloured population; and isolated 
cases of yellow fever, it is said, are almost always to be found. But 
when one remembers that an island a little less than the Isle of Wight 
supports a population of 180,000, one wonders that disease is not 
endemic ; while the fact of its very rare occurrence amid such circum- 
stances is a standing attestation of the healthiness and salubrity of the 
place. The peculiarly English character of the island institutions was 
noticed by Mr. Froude; and Sir Robert Schomburgk, in the passage 
quoted above, wrote of the home-like arrangements and comforts of the 
houses. Nowhere in the island, perhaps, is one carried nearer home than 
at Codrington College, a venerable pile of buildings on the windward 
coast, which looks exactly like a little bit taken up from one of the 
ancient seats of learning and planted down on foreign soil. The first 
sight of this ancient institution called forth from Lord B (who 
came off from his yacht with a large party to see it) the remark, “To 
look at the buildings, you might fancy yourself in Oxford; but when 
you look at the palm-trees you know you are in the tropics.” 
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There is another reason why I place Barbados first among West 
Indian isles—and in these days of increased facilities and comforts in 
travelling it is not unimportant. The hotels are the best to be found 
in the West Indies. This may not be saying very much. The horrible 
accommodation provided in the other islands is the uniform and constant 
complaint of those visitors who are not fortunate enough to be enter- 
tained by Government officials or by private friends. Fortunately, some- 
thing is being done to remedy this great want. The Gordon Hotel Com- 
pany, it issaid,is taking steps to provide a commodious and attractive hotel 
in each of the islands more generally visited. Barbados even now, how- 
ever, possesses three good hotels at least. One is to leeward, where the 
sea-bathing is capital, close to the Garrison Savannah, and with an open 
sea view. Another is situated on the southern coast, whose bracing sea- 
air and refreshing sea-salt atmosphere is much appreciated by Demerara 
and Trinidad planters who have lost in vitality through the enervating 
influences of a hard life in their own climates. The third hotel, which 
is smaller, is placed full on the windward coast, aud is called “ Bath- 
sheba!” Opinions are divided as to how the name was gained. Some 
attribute it to the existence on that part of the coast of excellent bath- 
ing for ladies. Others, with greater probability, point to a confusion 
between the names “ Beersheba” and “ Bathsheba,” and support their 
contention by the co-existence of “ Dan,” a house in close proximity to 
the equivocally entitled watering-place. 

The windward coast of Barbados is especially pretty, and is naturally 
preferred by many, notwithstanding its distance from Bridgetown (the 
capital) and the tardy travelling of the melancholy little railway which 
drags out the conclusion of its tedious meanderings past the foot of the 
hotel hill. A Lieutenant-General in high office at the War Department 
spent the winter of 1891-2 amongst these islands, and declared to me 
that the eastern gallery of the Bathsheba Hotel was the coolest spot in 
the whole of the West Indies ; and to this spot he regularly came back 
from the visits which he paid to nearly every island between Jamaica 
and British Guiana. 

One may hope that with regard to the mail packets plying from South- 
ampton, which at present are only fortnightly, some improvement will 
be made. It would be a great convenience if they could be run weekly ; 
and a still greater boon would be conferred on travellers if the boats 
were assimilated, in the matter of speed, cooking, and creature com- 
forts, to the Atlantic liners voyaging between Liverpool and New 
York. 

Touching Barbados in particular, it must be admitted that there is 
great want of improved wharfage and of harbour conveniences for the 
landing of passengers and goods. It is difficult to understand why 
Barbados, which is ahead of the other islands in so many respects, has 
delayed so long in undertaking this reform. A Government whose 
exchequer showed a balance of over £40,000 at the end of 1890 might 
surely venture to raise a loan sufficient to carry out a harbour-improve- 
ment scheme which would include a central coaling station for the 
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Leeward and Windward Isles. The outlay would be highly remunera- 
tive. 
Gentlemen, [ am, 
Yours faithfully, 
T. Hersert Binpiey. 
Codrington College, Barbados, 
August 20, 1892. 


The Institute of Journalists. 


To tHe Eprrors or “Tue Nationa Review.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

May I be allowed to express the hope, with reference to the 
proposal at Edinburgh of the Institute of Journalists, that the stereo- 
typing of journalism will stop at the printing machine? The proposal 
is that no one should have liberty to be a journalist—-a professional 
writer in the newspapers—who has not passed an examination to be 
arranged by the Institute of Journalists. Included in this motion is 
the licence reserved by the Institute to guard the portals:by tests to be 
fixed. We are to have a Trades Union by informed men, according to 
which the road is to be narrowed to the ultimate Editorial Chair. If 
this were described as a retrograde step in the act of being made, little, 
after all, would be said ; for there is no use in offering words to the 
inevitable, or in applying remarks to heedless resolutions. It is more 
to the purpose to say that it may prove ineffectual at the start, and, 
therefore, that comment at once is not at all superfluous. My 
title to speak at all is that I began with the abolition of the red 
corner stamp, and have never known a journalist who did not drift into 
the calling, nor known one who drifted out of it. The professional news- 
paper writer, like the wind of heaven, bloweth where he listeth, and never 
was, and never will be, the product either of University or of Technical 
Education. When not a disclosure by modern civilization he is a 
foundling in the parish. His origin is beyond the interpretation of art, 
and is as inexplicable as the universal craze for news. I have seen no 
reason to alter to successors the carly counsel that was given to me by 
the editor whom I first served. He had sat in the gallery with Charles 
Dickens, and was—himself a failure at trade—familiar with all the 
details of Fleet Street. The simple gifts, he said, rebuking my adoles- 
cent timidity, needed in a reporter are that he is able to hear and see 
what nv other body sees and hears. The few having these gifts are 
reporters ; the many, who have them not, are to be reported for. All 
the rest takes care of itself, and increasing experience does for every- 
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thing. 1am unable to correct that, or to add to it, as the qualification 
for journalism. The editors of mark I have known, and who have left 
themselves as examples to follow, had no certificates such as the 
Institute of Journalists have agreed to draw up as essential. I do not 
know a single newspaper editor who from the first set out to be one, or 
who ever had that career fashioned for him by his parents, or by any 
rule planned by himself. He is a product of a thousand varying 
influences, which the most rigid self-analysis, if tried, could not account 
for. Any standard of height and weight and measurement round the 
chest, to be hereafter applied by the Institute in their search after 
merit, will no more lead to sure conclusions than brain tests with the 
calipers. The assurance that we have a poet is after the manner of 
the assurance that we have a journalist. Both are external to the 
processes of manufacture. It is in the work he does you find him, and 
the revelation is made at the beginning in his news paragraphs. In 
the police-court column, or in the district wallet, the ultimate journalist 
may be foreseen. The writer may never attain to anything better all 
his days; but also he can never be anything else. On the other hand, 
it is on these plains of lowly commonplaces, I have found, that the man 
who rises feels his way. 

It is among these primordial details of the craft that the coming 
newspaper man learns his bearings and fits himself into the circum- 
stances that he may command to take him into high preferment, or 
that may command him into the patient waiting that is accompanied 
with contented usefulness. No entrance examination can determine 
either of these two results: for the sufficient reason that the qualities 
required in a journalist are not to be imparted in every case, nor are 
they to be exacted uniformly from all. You measure Tommy Atkins 
and are done with him; but how say you to the adequate fit-out for the 
profession of journalist? The men who are preparing for the Church 
and the Bar know what they are after, and so does the medical graduate. 
He knows his goal, too. Systematized theology in the one case, and 
text-books prescribed for the two others, are the materials in the cases 
of the three for obtaining some light about their fitness to proceed to 
business at the risk of failure, or with the guarantee for some measure 
of success; but, unless a university training is to be made indispensable 
to journalism, with the new Unionists’ power reserved to the Institute to 
see it as a standard rigorously applied in all instances, there is manifestly 
no means at hand for changing the fashion. The pen of the ready 
writer on subjects as various as readers’ faces, the endurance to the 
call of time, the mother wit to keep windward of the law of libel, the 
ungrudging humour to make the worse appear the better part, the 
ready resource against surprising intelligence, the compendious recollec- 
tion of events that have gone before, when fresh combinations of events 
suddenly occur, the use at a moment’s notice of a trifle out of the old 
file, the spontaneous response to an urgent call for personal facts in 
desuetude, the flow of equable temper in hours when nerveless labour 
trends to the miseries of drudgery, the command of language that to 
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others never looks strained, the adroit allusion, the willing obedience, 
and reliability at the post where no flattering applause is ever heard 
—what Extension Lecturer, or Endowed College “ Exam.,” or Institute of 
Journalists’ Ticket of Leave, will occasion or authorize these? None; 
for no one is aware of them before they are there, when all ‘ exams.” 
or tickets of leave are at the wrong end of the day. I would suggest a 
committee of the editors in harness, as a ready method of coming to an 
understanding that may prevent superfluous anxiety, that they should 
examine the Institute of Journalists anent their reasons for a resolution 
that has more of the aspects of caprice than befits the characters of men 
who from diligence in their calling are well-fitted to be wise judges of 
conduct in others, and in whom caprice has never been seen to be a 
saving virtue. A few of us have lived to witness the best days of the 
Guild Brethren ; some think the Trades Unionism that has fallen heir 
has grown seedy as well; for my part, the unexpected has occurred in 
the representatives of my calling putting on too many airs for my taste 
of the Unionism which is new. They will fail, as I have suggested, in 
virtue of their possessing no appliances by which to try the aptitudes 
of the mind and the qualities that are needful to the professional news- 
paper writer. 

I have used the word “professional” with a deliberate purpose. 
There are newspaper writers who are not professional—clergymen, 
lawyers, and others not having the antecedent recommendations. They 
are partly failures in their own lines, and are allowed by editors to 
poach on the professional territory in their eagerness to add to what 
wages they earn from their own callings. Their university and other 
tests have broken down in the practical trial of their selected careers, 
insomuch that they are in a domain which they did not choose, and for 
the all-round duties of which all their tests are of no use, except as 
recommending them to be “ occasional contributors,” taking the butter 
off the bread of the trained journalist. I know journalists who could 
conduct public worship with propriety and effect, and am acquainted with 
journalists who could plead at any bar with eloquence and pith; but I 
have never known one do either for recompense. With this clean bilt 
of health in my hand, I ask the Institute of Journalists if this invasion 
from these other sides is fair? By so muchas thisis done by clergymen 
and lawyers is the trained journalist despoiled of his employment, and 
the wrong done to him of irreciprocal competition. If, as I hope, the 
Institute of Journalists will become a Friendly Society rather than a 
Trades Syndicate, this serious issue about matters professional will 
obtain their favourable consideration. It cannot fail to do so if blood 
be thicker than water, and if it be recollected that the so-called “ learned 
professions ” have provisions of their own for members who have made 
a misfit about their careers, and who seek to repair it by raids into the 
careers of others who have made no misfit at all, but who, nevertheless, 
find themselves crowded out by aliens. If entrance to journalism is to 
be through a turnstile, the closest vigilance will be needed at this nasty 
gap in the enclosing fence; if, alternatively, the old order is to be 
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changed not, the brand new parliament that has just deliberated in 
Edinburgh may surely be trusted to assure us that no brother in the 
ranks will remain idle during the eleemosynary advances of underpaid 
gentlemen learned in the law or in medicine, or in theological forms, for 
the due uses of which there have been no adequate personal forces. If 
there is to be stereotyping at all outside of the machine room, it should be 
—let the Institute see to it—in favour of the professional brotherhood 
thus evicted by operators with whom specific university and other 
“‘exams.”’ have broken down. 

Membership may, reasonably enough, be expected to condition as 
much as that, for fixity of tenure when clothed upon with prescriptive 
precedence ought to be invincible against amateurs. The recognized staff 
everywhere ought to be in a covenant of works against all inquirers 
who want more than the book for their review of it. If the close 
borough is to be set up, let it be walled all round. Those indifferent to the 
proposed new mode, or too effete for its masterful requirements, will yet 
have left to themselves the pleasure of observing a noble vocation thus 
made secure in its rights and privileges to those in its ranks who have 
been trained to it, or diverted into it, as the Institute may have pleased. 
In the only two views of it justice declares for as much as that, and 
the Institute already has function enough to pass the judicious decree 
with success. The customs, engagements, and practices of news- 
papers differ, just as there are grades and varieties of service on them 
all; but the general remark in any contingency will apply to them all, 
that the trained rather than the casual men should have the preference 
when work is to be distributed. I lay the more stress on this for the 
two reasons that careers are difficult to select in these times, owing to over- 
crowding in almost all of them (notably in the Church and at doctor- 
ing), and that the recent meeting of the Institute has caused flattered 
reflections among contemplators. The Newspaper Press is great in its 
social standing, moral power, and still expanding range. It has genuine 
attractions for the laudably ambitious of natural parts, that may be 
encouraged and developed with modest returns presently. It never 
was in bondage to the fetters of apprenticeship, and lies ready, there- 
fore, to the hand of lads possessed of a fair common-school education, 
with the readily acquired accomplishment of phonography at the rate 
of a hundred words to the minute. Moral worth and diligence do the 
rest, and presto! “the wind sets fair” for going to the infinite 
possibilities. The great actor may never have been a call boy; but in 
this foreshortened picture of a thousand actual pressmen we have the 
potent editors of the future, and, at any rate, of the worthy associates 
of editors in the production of the all-influential newspaper. Journal- 
ism, having at length gathered itself together into an Institute repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom, has visibly no more bounden duty 
than to watch and ward the interests of these risers from the low rung 
of the ladder. If the Institute fail, as I anticipate, in cashing even the 
South Kensington certificate into the usury of journalism, or in 
galvanizing tests into effectual guarantees—if the securities on which 
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their minds are set are found to be either impracticable or worthless, as 
I suspect will be the result of the strange adventure,—they can, anyhow, 
safeguard those rights and privileges of the trained workers in the heat 
and burden of the day that have become use and wont—that have 
become investments—since journalism took its mighty departure in 
1855. If Guild there must be, with fencing stipulations and pre- 
liminary hall-markings, in days when educational trusts, professorial 
chairs, and endowments for all sorts of things are being “ opened up,” 
that the popular voice may have free expression, and the popular elbow 
may have free room, assign to the practised craftsman who has sur- 
rendered his energies and experience to the business the first claim to 
employment when and where a choice can be made. A man’s friends 
ought to be in his own household: the more especially that, ordinarily, 
they are nowhere else. 
I am, gentlemen, 


An Outp JouRNALIST. 
Edinburgh, September 15, 1892. 


The New Danger in Ireland. 


To tHe Evirors or “Tae Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Howsoever much one may regret the suffering now endured by 
those evicted tenants in Ireland who have lost their homes through 
obeying the orders (frequently enforced by outrage) of the Nationalist 
leaders, it must be evident to all right-minded persons that it would be 
a monstrous injustice for the Government to interfere with those tenants 
who in times of difficulty came forward to replace tenants evicted for 
obstinately refusing to pay rent, and thus to injure men who preserved 
farms from being left derelict. The former tenants, unfortunately for 
themselves, listened to the advice of agitators like Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. 
John Dillon, Mr. Timothy Harrington, and the brothers Redmond. 
Promises that the agitators only too well knew to be impossible of 
fulfilment were made to the tenants, who, in many instances, not only 
forfeited their homes and means of existence, but also handed over to 
the National League funds which in common honesty should have been 
applied to the payment of their rents. Some of the evicted tenants, it 
is true, have for some short time been supported out of their own 
money, which had been lodged in the agitators’ war-chest, supplemented 
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_ by funds subscribed in Australia and in America ; but now, those sources 
of supply being exhausted, ruin stares these misguided persons in the 
face. The men have not even the satisfaction of knowing how the 
whole of the funds have been expended. No proper or detailed account 
of the disposal of the monies collected for evicted tenants has ever been 
published, and there is every reason to believe that funds intended for 
the relief of evicted tenants have been applied to political purposes. 
Amid such circumstances it is unreasonable that the country should in 
any way be called on to set right the sad effects of the culpable opera- 
tions of a body of mischievous agitators—agitators who live on whatever 
money they can wring from their unfortunate dupes. How completely 
duped have the tenants been! The assertions made over and over again 
that the agitators had in hand sufficient funds to support the evicted 
tenants was one of the causes of preventing the success of any proposals 
for arrangement between landlords and tenants, the latter having been 
deceived into believing that they had the game in their own hands; and 
now it is too late for arrangements. Strangers occupy the former 
tenants’ homes, and men who so foolishly made sacrifices to further the 
designs of disloyal agitators are left by their deceivers to bear the penalty 
of their foolishness. And—mark!—the tenants were encouraged—it 
may be said in some cases were coerced—by Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops,* bishops, and priests, to obey the instructions issued by the 
leaders of the Nationalist movement.t Here is an example of the in- 
ducements held out to tenants to withhold payment of their rents and 
to resist the law. Addressing a meeting at Youghal, on May 26, 1889, 
Mr. Lane, M.P., said :— 

“There are funds enough to support the tenants for the next ten 
years if necessary, and I promise them that they will have nothing to 
regret if they defend their homes, but at the same time guard themselves 
against any act which their priests or themselves would have any reason 
to feel ashamed of.’’t 

What has become of those funds ? 

In equity, surely, tenants who were evicted in consequence of having 


* Dr. Walsh, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. Croke, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, especially, interested themselves in furtherance of 
_the Plan of Campaign. 

+ A notable exception to the course that was adopted by the majority of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland was that taken by Dr. O’Dwyer, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick, who denounced, as being immoral, the Plan of 
Campaign, and also the system of boycotting that, at that time, was so generally 
in vogue throughout Ireland. Mr. John Dillon, M.P., having in the House of 
Commons on July 11, 1890, attacked Bishop O’Dwyer for the latter’s condemnation 
of the Nationalists’ methods of agitation, provoked a reply (published in The 
Freeman’s Journal of July 14) from the Bishop, in which his lordship said: ‘* No 
doubt, I have condemned the Plan of Campaign and boycotting. I believe them 
not only at variance with the first elements of civilized life, but unjust, and boy- 
cotting in particular as essentially anti-Christian. The Supreme Head of the 
Church has confirmed my judgment on them.” | 

t United Ireland, June 1, 1889. 
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trusted such a statement have forfeited all claim to assistance from any 
public source. Let the men who got the tenants into the scrape rescue 
them. It would greatly encourage agitators to continue to make tools 
of the people were the principle established that the country, not 
withstanding the flagrant dishonesty of the practices into which the 
people had allowed themselves to be drawn, was compelled by law to 
favour the mischief-makers at the expense of loyal and law-abiding men. 
Let it not be forgotten that the system of robbery known as the “ Plan 
of Campaign” has been condemned by the head of that Church to which 
the majority of the evicted tenants belong, as well as by the established 
courts of the kingdom. Any Government that takes steps to reward 
men who had held divine and human laws at defiance will be setting an 
example of disregard for all principles of right and wrong. 

The pity there may be felt for the persons who have fallen into evil 
plight, through having, perhaps often unwillingly, yielded to the threats 
of political adventurers and of village tyrants, should not be permitted 
to obscure men’s judgment. It would be disgraceful for any statesman 
to take steps that would lead the civilized world to believe that the 
Irish Nationalists’ policy of dishonesty and public plunder had been 
crowned with success. Were Englishmen to support a Government in 
any proposal that would place expediency above justice, the prestige of 
Great Britain would be lowered and her authority among the nations of 
the world would be despised. 


Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, - 


AN Ir1su J.P. 
Dublin, September 14, 1892. 


Intermittent Drinking: A Confession and a Theory. 


To THE Epritors or “Tue Nationat REvIEw.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

I was much impressed by reading a penetrating article on the 
abuse of sedatives in the May number of The National Review. It 
struck me that the writer, Dr. Tom Robinson, had got firm hold of the 
right end of the tangled skein; and I felt that I was able to show by 
personal experience (unfortunately for myself) that the conclusions 
Dr. Robinson had drawn from his observation of various classes of 
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patients were fully illustrated and confirmed, so far as alcoholic sedatives 
are concerned, by my own case. What he laid down as the result of a 
physician’s observation, I can substantiate by symptoms I have closely 
watched in myself. I fancy that a good many others could adduce 
similar evidence; but the witness even of one may be believed, and I 
offer my confession in the hope that it may be of some interest and 
some use to those who are either victims of the drink-habit or experi- 
menters in its difficult and elusive treatment. 

I take alcohol, in any guise, very rarely; and when I do take it my 
use of it seldom lasts longer than a few weeks; but the effects and 
sensations of these brief periods of excess—for I generally exceed if I 
drink at all—are precisely analogous to those produced by the con- 
tinuous potations of the ordinary habitual drunkard. Iam not aware 
that that disreputable person has ever revealed to the public the exciting 
impulse and the progress and effects of his disease—or, as it is commonly 
called, his “vice’”—except perhaps in religious tracts announcing his 
conversion and cure—and, without claiming any moral superiority for 
the particular manner of inebriety to which I am subject, I think that 
a perfectly frank confession of my experience may possibly be of value to 
students or victims of drink. The following observations are genuine 
in so far as a person afflicted with such a disease is able to draw his 
own diagnosis. They are supported by close and familiar observation 
of other men in the like tribulation. Asa rule, I prefer to eschew 
generalisation, and to keep as closely as I can to my own case, which, 
however, experience has shown to be typical of a large class. 

There is a very general impression that a man drinks because he loves 
genial company and good wine and abnormal hours—in short, because 
he is “a good fellow.” There may be cases of this sort; but I believe 
them to be the exceptions. The sociable body who “likes his glass” is 
seldom a real drunkard, though he may sometimes get drunk. Asa 
rule, your true drunkard drinks by himself and often takes complicated 
precautions to ensure secrecy. For myself, I do not care for “ jollifica- 
tions” such as we associate with the old days of Evans’s. Certainly, 
I love a genial company; but the geniality and the conversational 
sparkle are, in my opinion, pleasanter and brighter in the absence of 
wine and whisky. Wit vanishes when the bottle goes round too often. 
I have never been tempted to exceed in company, and have a rooted 
objection to being seen “screwed” by my friends. Indeed, I have 
seldom been in that extreme condition in my life: the systematic 
“nipper” is proof against violent intoxication, and nothing but the 
sudden reversion to alcohol after many months of total abstinence will 
turn my head. 

But if I do not drink out of excessive sociability, and do not carry my 
indulgence to the point of blest oblivion, held by some topers to be the 
legitimate and desirable aim of all drinking, why do I ever drink to 
excess? The answer is simple enough. I use alcohol as a sedative— 
not merely or always to “drown care,” but to restore equanimity after 
worry, to tranquillize an excited brain, to lay at rest a phantom of work 
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which invades my walks, my meals, my sleep—in short, to put a brake 
upon the wheels of my brain. I am a hard writer—journalist and 
novelist—and composition excites me; sustained work in literature 
makes me restless and irritable, destroys sleep, and preys upon my 
mind. My work is always done on water. I never touch alcohol when 
Iam writing hard: if I did touch it my power of work would imme- 
diately degenerate. Then, after some months of assiduous application, 
the need for a sedative arises. There is none of that well-known 
craving for alcohol gud alcohol. There is no symptom to warn me 
that danger is at hand. With no premonition, with no clear suspicion 
that I am in need of anything, save perhaps a rest and holiday, I walk 
straight into my enemy’s camp. Some little worry, some effort of work 
at high pressure, or the reaction after a sustained composition which 
has lasted weeks or months, will give the necessary impetus. I take a 
glass of brandy (say) to relieve the sensé of exhaustion or of irritability. 
It is but one glass, I remark to myself, and can do me no harm: on the 
contrary, it seems to do me good, and undoubtedly does relax the 
nervous tension. But in these things, as in many others, ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui cotte. Next day I may take two glasses: so it goes on, 
until I have reached the maximum that can be risked without the 
danger of public disgrace. Sometimes this limit is exceeded ; but as a 
rule I stop when I feel that I have lulled my anxieties to sleep and 
paralyzed my mental energy. I have attained my temporary Nirvana, 
and the world seems a pleasant place to dwell in. 

Of course, a reaction sets in after a while. The “hair of the dog” 
begins to wag in the morning, and plays havoc with the digestion. The 
nerves become shaky, and “ Dutch courage” takes the place of cool 
self-possession. The blood becomes charged with alcohol—but I need 
not attempt a medical description. Work, except of the mechanical 
sort, is out of the question. Then one day I say to myself that a stop 
must be put to this. I go to my doctor, tell him the state of things 
with absolute frankness, concealing nothing; and, as I have not been 
long indulging in my disastrous habit, and am willing and resolved to 
do anything imaginable to get rid of it, the physician soon gets my 
liver and digestion into working order, and pronounces me a sound, 
healthy subject—so long as I keep clear of alcohol. And so I do, for 
some months, and find the power of work undiminished, the brain un- 
impaired, the temper equable, and the digestion and other functions in 
perfect order. I wonder how I could ever have been such a consummate 
ass as to commit temporary suicide, to gain such brief moments of 
Nirvana at the expense of every function of my mind and body, when 
mere abstinence from alcohol means perfect health, cheerfulness, bodily 
and mental vigour, the intercourse of friends, and all that is worth 
having in life. I look back and ask myself what pleasure I took in 
drinking. I recollect that I did not like wine for its bouquet, as a 
connoisseur does; that I did not enjoy the taste of alcohol; but that I 
drank spirits and soda-water merely in order to produce a certain 
equanimity and placidity, which could surely have been attained by 
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exercise—riding, ’cycling, fencing, rowing—without any counterbalancing 
disadvantages. I despise myself as a fool, perhaps more than I abhor 
myself as a beast; and I regard a repetition of the folly as incon- 
ceivable. I go about in no fear of a relapse ; dine at my clubs; take my 
hand in a rubber, with the other players’ toddy close to my elbow ; go 
to dinner parties where the cellar is famous; but never feel tempted to 
stray beyond my Apollinaris water. At last, perhaps four or six 
months later, the pressure of work begins to tell; nervous exhaustion 
sets in; a temporary uncertainty about my private budget, or some 
other little worry or cause of irritation, overbalances all the sound 
reasoning and resolution of months; and the same stupid, tragic 
comedy is enacted over again. Possibly there is a periodicity in 
the attack; but I have not been able to establish this with any 
certainty. Each attack leaves the will-power feebler, and is likely to 
last proportionately longer, unless timely help comes from outside. 
The very length of the abstinence heightens the influence of the poison, 
and increases its effects upon the health, and consequently upon the 
mental energy, while the concomitant irritability and restlessness render 
one a curse to one’s relations and friends. ‘Going on the burst,” now 
and then, is obviously less dangerous than habitual drinking; but if 
carried on often enough, and in sufficiently protracted bouts, it can only 
lead to softening of the brain or to delirium tremens. Even in mode- 
rate spells, the habit must inevitably weaken the moral fibre and tend 
to mental and physical degeneration. 

Now, I am convinced that the experience I have just set down is 
shared by a large class of drinkers. The habit is not so constant or so 
conspicuous as to banish the intermittent drunkard from society. He 
knows well enough when he is not presentable ; and a ready excuse for 
his temporary retirement is found in pressure of work, influenza, 
a much-needed holiday. He does not drink with his friends: he 
drinks in solitude. Thus, he may safely accept invitations to dinner, if 
he prepares himself by staying at home in the afternoon and avoiding 
drink. Therefore, the prevalence of the occasional (perhaps periodical) 
habit often remains unsuspected for a long time, and the poor fellow 
goes on hammering nails into his coffin at intervals, while his friends 
wonder at the way he produces so much work ona plain water diet, 
with apparently no recourse to stimulants to grease the wheels of the 
brain. Nevertheless, the habit is extremely common. Literary men, 
business men, all who are liable to times of mental stress and nervous 
exhaustion, are constantly tempted to fly to some sedative for relief. 
It may be opium, morphine, chloral, chlorodyne, absinthe, the less 
noxious bromide, or the almost harmless sulphonal ; but most frequently 
it is the omnipresent and ever accessible spirit-bottle. The restless, 
irritable, over-worked or over-anxious man takes his dose, according to 
his measure, and almost immediately feels relieved—only to find after 
a little while that his evil spirit has returned with “seven others worse 
than itself.” I am absolutely convinced that among the class of workers 
with whom I am familiar, and of whom alone I am competent to form 
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an opinion based upon proved experience, nervous exhaustion and the 
consequent need of a sedative form the true cause and incentive to 
drink, 


There would be little use in my describing what I believe to be the 
cause and the course of intermittent drinking, unless I set forth my 
experience as to the various methods in use to check or cure the disease. 
It may be asked, “‘ Has not a man a will-power? and can he not of his 
own volition abstain from what he knows to be simple self-destruction Y” 
My answer, unhappily, must be that a man who has once fairly fallen 
into the drink-habit, whether constant or intermittent, has scarcely any 
will-power while the fit is on him; and, as I have said, each fit leaves 
his will feebler and less able to withstand the temptation of a sedative, 
of which he has proved the power, and of which he is too prone to 
forget the danger. The intermittent drinker, as soon as he has 
abstained for afew weeks, forgets the disastrous effects of his last attack. 
He believes himself as temperate and discreet a man as any of his 
friends who takes his pint bottle of claret at dinner and seldom takes 
more. He does not see why he should not do likewise. It is the 
hardest thing to convince an intermittent drunkard, who is able to 
abstain for a period, that he can never by any chance become a mode- 
rate drinker. Nevertheless, the principle of his drinking is distinct 
from that of the moderate man. If he tries to return to his two or 
three glasses of claret, he is absolutely certain to go on to his secret 
“nip” of brandy or of whisky; and his “nips” will increase, and he 
will find himself back again in the old road to ruin. The patient, if 
he really wants to be cured, must clearly make up his mind that it must 
be total-abstinence or self-destruction, gradual perhaps, but not the 
less sure. 

Granting the absolute necessity for total abstinence, how is the patient 
to ensure it? Whatever course he adopts, it cannot be carried out in 
his home or at his chambers. His enfeebled will and degenerating 
moral force need some assistance from outside; and that assistance can- 
not safely be entrusted to his wife or his family, excepting amid very 
exceptional circumstances. The strain upon the family relationship is 
too severe. No man likes to feel himself the prisoner of his wife or of 
his brother; nor is it fair to put them into so invidious a position. 
The patient must undergo his cure away from home. He must not be 
within easy reach of good-natured friends, who will lend him money in 
ignorance of its destination, and he must be far removed from places where 
he may obtain his favourite poison on credit. But, wherever he eventually 
goes, there is a preliminary step which I consider of no little importance. 
He must get into fairly normal health, and wash the alcohol out of his 
system, before he attempts to begin his new mode of life. Let him go 
to his physician, confess the whole truth, and be put to bed in some 
nursing Home where careful medical treatment and dieting will restore 
him in a fortnight to his normal health, and enable his judgment to 
weigh the merits of the systems open to him. These are (1) absolute 
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physical restraint, and (2) friendly supervision, with partial and 
gradually increasing trust. 

After experience of both, Ihave no hesitation in declaring that the 
second is in every way the better for such patients as I have described. 
I consider the principle involved in sending the patient to a Home for 
dipsomaniacs, or (as it is familiarly called by the inmates) a “dip- 
shop,” to be wholly erroneous and detrimental to the character. To 
trust to high walls and strict wardership to keep you from your vice is 
an act of cowardice. That is not the way to strengthen your will and 
regain confidence in your own resolution. To “flee temptation” may 
be the better part of valour in some cases ; but it is not a manly policy 
in general, and one is apt to suspect that those who flee may probably 
fall into a worse temptation and tamely succumb. The advocates of 
these Homes are fond of talking of the “shield” which they extend 
between the victim and his vice. It is an unfortunate choice of a word. 
A shield was carried by a warrior, whose other hand wielded a sword 
or a spear wherewith he fought lustily for his honour and his race. 
There is no fighting or honour in the “dip-shop’s” shield: the man 
crouches behind it unarmed, in cowardly security from the assaults of 
the enemy. That is not the way to put “grit” into a man’s degenerate 
moral fibre. 

Nor is the actual treatment in a Home conducive to the right develop- 
ment of a man’s character. The intermittent drinker is not deaf to the 
voice of conscience in his more or less prolonged periods of sobriety. 
He hates to think of the disgusting past. He is eager to rise above his 
degrading memories ; and he wants to associate with his moral masters, 
with men and women who will raise his standard of life, revive his 
ideals, and help him to recover the lost “illusions” which are the bread 
and staff of his spiritual existence. He will not find such in a Home 
for dipsomaniacs. He will be lucky if he find two or three who are 
nearly of his own frame of mind ; for most of his associates in captivity 
will be men who never had, or at least have not now, any longings after 
a nobler life. They have come there because in a fit of drunkenness or 
of ensuing depression they have signed away their liberty, and their 
only desire is to get to the term of their imprisonment. Many of them 
will always be habitual drunkards, and their talk will be largely of their 
past exploits in the arena of tankards and bottles. They will descant 
with pride upon the orgies of which pars magna fuerunt. They will 
proceed to compare notes on the excesses, of a still more profligate kind, 
which they committed under the influence of drink. They will openly 
avow that the moment they are let out they will rush to the first public- 
house that is sufficiently removed out of the Doctor’s range of observa- 
tion. With such converse will they beguile the long hours of their 
“cure” behind the beneficent “shield” of the Home. Of course, there 
are some who will not join in this debauchery of the tongue, some who 
honestly wish to be cured of their habit; but these will not gain much 
strength or tone from the atmosphere in which they are forced to 
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breathe. The air of a Home is apt to be demoralizing. Nor can it be 
asserted that there is absolute immunity from alcohol. I have heard of 
one Home where whisky was proffered to favoured patients by the 
proprietor ; of another where an enthusiasm for photography was partly 
explained by an examination of the chemicals employed, when hyposul- 
phite of soda or ammonia fortis turned out on investigation to be 
Hennessey’s Three Star or old John Jamieson ; of a third where women 
and relations, falsely kind, smuggled in whisky to their imprisoned 
kinsfolk. When, after about three months’ restriction within the house 
and grounds,—or “C. B.,” as Mr. Kipling would abbreviate it,—the 
patient is allowed to take his walks abroad at stated intervals, it is 
quite usual to see him, after a brief resistance, come back in an 
unusually festive and communicative mood, which is readily detected by 
the observant Doctor in charge, and is punished by strict incarceration. 
When patients, after nine months or a year, prove utterly hopeless, they 
often go on to another Home, and pass through precisely the same experi- 
ence. Some get better and seem to be cured; but many of them return 
after a more or less protracted attempt to withstand the temptations 
of the outer world. Some have been three or four times at the same 
Home, Very seldom is a permanent cure effected. I think I know 
of one—perhaps two. 

It must not be imagined that the life in these Homes is depressing or 
monotonous, or that the patients are not treated well. The food is 
generally excellent, and various indoor and outdoor amusements are 
encouraged. Billiards and whist, lawn tennis, carpentry and turning, 
photography, and music, form part of the recreations of the prisoners; 
and most of them find plenty to do in one line or another. As seon as 
the first plunge has been fairly taken, and the patient has got over the 
chill of the water, he becomes cheerful and even merry, and there is no 
lack of “divarsion”’ to the lighthearted. Very little serious work, 
however, is thought of ; in games or stupid idleness, the unfruitful hours 
glide by; and at the end of his time the patient is little fitter to fight 
his battle with his old foe than he was before the Home stretched its 
enervating “shield” before him. There may be striking exceptions to 
this general statement ; but I know of few. 

Besides regular Homes, licensed under the “ Habitual Drunkards’ 
Act,” there are, I believe, numerous smaller establishments where a 
medical man receives a few patients with “alcoholic tendencies.” Of 
these I know very little; but I imagine that the same treatment of 
strict seclusion within walls must be open to much the same objections 
as the larger Homes. The latter, of course, are under perpetual 
inspection by physicians appointed by Government, who see that no one 
is wrongfully confined or ill-treated. Ido not know whether the same 
salutary supervision extends to the smaller retreats. 

The alternative system, which I consider more rational aud successful, 
is one of friendly unobtrusive guardianship, which aims at encouraging 
the patient to strengthen his will and moral force, and by trusting him 
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little by little teaches him to trust himself. It is not absolutely 
necessary that this helping hand should be given to a medical man ; but 
it is essential that the guardian should command the patient’s respect 
aud esteem. An immense part of the cure depends upon moral 
influence, which is a far better “shield” than spiked walls. A physician 
is generally the best guardian, because he is better able to watch and 
counteract the symptoms of nervous disorder which are the chief cause 
of intermittent drinking. Drugs as a rule are of little avail; but a 
nerve tonic may frequently allay the irritation which foreruns a break- 
down. Whoever the guardian may he, physician or not, there must be 
no alcohol on his table, and no talk of the past glories of inebriety in 
his smoking room. If he is wise, he will not allow the patient to feel 
himself under restraint: he will give him liberty to go and come as he 
pleases, but insist on early rising, regular attendance at meals, careful- 
ness in dress and personal cleanliness (both apt to become slovenly in 
alcoholic patients, especially in Homes), and rigorously deny pocket- 
money. The possession of money is the root of all evil to the drinker, 
be he intermittent or habitual, and every precaution must be taken to 
withhold it. There must be no “shadowing.” Nothing is so apt to set 
a patient’s “back up” as to feel that he is being watched; and if he is 
continually meeting his guardian at unexpected corners he will in all 
probability kick over the traces and use every effort, howsoever humiliat- 
ing, to revenge himself by a bout of drinking. Alcohol plays such havoc 
with a man’s reason and temper that it takes a skilful hand to guide 
- without driving him, and to detect the first symptons of restiveness. 
The best place for most patients is a quiet country village, with a 
pleasant doctor’s family to live with, where there is no stronger tempta- 
tion than the village beershop, which many an intermittent drinker has 
too much self-respect to enter: if he have not, the publican must be 
privately warned by the Doctor. In such a village the patient, if he be 
a writer, will find his work proceed rapidly and peacefully; he will 
regain his natural equanimity, and be astonished at the fertility and 
the steadiness of his brain. In some cases, when the patient is subject 
to depression and apt to become bored, a town-life (not in his own town, 
however) and social entertainment may be necessary ; but this will entail 
more risk and involve greater supervision. 

In general I am for the country village—say among the South Downs 
or the Yorkshire Moors—with a fine bracing air, and if possible a horse 
to ride. There is not the slightest difficulty in finding such a refuge. 
There are hundreds of country doctors who would be glad to increase 
their income by taking a resident patient. The cost is not considerable, 
and varies, according to the requirements of the patient, from about two 
guineas or less to perhaps four a week—including everything except 
personal expenses in the way of dress, stationery, postage, etc. It is a 
cheap and, I believe, in good hands, the most favourable method of 
working a moral and physical regeneration in the disturbed mental and 
bodily condition of the intermittent drinker. At least, no other course 
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has succeeded with me; and I would earnestly recommend it to fellow- 
sufferers, who detect and despise their weakness, and will devote all 
that remains of their manliness and resolution to breaking the hated 
chain that fetters them to impotence and degradation. I might adduce 
various moral and religious considerations which bear upon the 
necessity and may aid the work of regeneration; but I prefer to appeal 
to our common manhood, and to say to myself and to my comrades in 
misfortune, Let us not be slaves, but free men. 


Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


A Nervous Man. 
London, September 12, 1892. 
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